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That conservative, but young and} derness of that great and loving 


stirring statesman, Mr. Balfour, who 
has written the “Foundations of Be- 


lief,” has shown, as we see quoted, 


that all the scientists presuppose cer- 
tain fundamental principles which 
can not be proved, that is, demon- 
strated, but can not be denied either, 
without paralyzing, as it were, the 
very process of the mind which 
makes the science. If that be so 


with respect to the sciences of the 
physical realm, it is no strange thing 


that it should be so with the science 
of religion. Instead, then, of what 


is called science having any advan- 


tage toclaim over religion in its cer- 


 tainties, both are in the same rela- 


tion. This view is taken also in one 


_ part of that book by Professor Royce, 


which has been discussed for some 
time at the University by the Philoso- 
phical Union. The tone of that vol- 
ume, in some parts, sounds like that 
of one who is shattering ordinary 
convictions and does not care over- 
much if he does. Still, how sensibly 
he pre-announced this Balfour posi- 
tion, when he wrote, “Ifa man ‘aban- 
dons the fundamental postulate of 
religion, namely, that universal good- 
ness is somehow at the heart of 
things, then he ought consistently to 
cease from the fundamental postu- 
late of science; namely, that univer- 
sal, order-loving reason is somehow 
the truth of things. And to do both 
is to lack the courage of rational and 
of moral life.’” There is a little book 

which used to'sound strange to some, 
Vinet’s “Eloquence a Virtue.” Does it 
not seem that not only eloquence, but 
all science in its deeper aspects is a 
virtue—the virtue of holding fast to 
the rational, that is, the divine reality 


of the world? 


The death of Dr. Robert W. Dale 
recalls the words which were spoken 
at the International Council of 1891. 
Dr. Dale was just able to be present 
at the earlier session, to preside for 
a few days, to deliver his address on 


the “Divine Life in Man,” which was 
pronounced magnificent. But his 
long-time friend, the Rev. J. G. Rog- 
ers, being called to preside in his 
place when the resolution of thanks 
was passed, said: “It is not, after all, 


even in such great intellectual efforts 


that he best reveale himself. Par- 
don me if fora moment I yield to the 
emotions of a passionate friendship 
and say he has a spiritual nobility 
far beyond any intellectual force. If 


{you could know him through and 


through, if you could realize the ten- 


heart of his, if you knew as only in- 
timate friendship can teach you to 
know how wise and gracious and 
sympathetic and helpful a friend Dr. 
Dale is.” Such representative words 
as these, spoken by one who has him- 
self for fifty years been a large-mind- 
ed leader in non-conformist thought 
and activity, tell us better than any 
meager and distant summary of our 
own that a great man Aas fallen at 
last in Israel. For the four years 
past since the Council Dr. Dale has 
been frequently ill. But he has done 
some of his best work both in the 
pulpit and with the pen. His last 
printed volume, “Christian Doctrine,” 
is said to be a very precious and time- 
ly bequest to the younger ministry. 
For, while taking part in the practical 
movements of his time, and sensitive 
to the impressions of the age, he 


| knew that the strength of the king- 


dom lies in the characteristic and dis- 
tinctive doctrines. To state and even 
restate those was esteemed by him 
the chief task of the preacher. To 
be able to do that with clearness, 
depth and freshness of life was the 
gift which God gave him in an emi- 
nent degree. 


We have had recent occasion to re- 
new Sabbath acquaintance at Mills 
College. In former years it was de- 
lightful to lead the services of such a 
body of teachers and students. With 
them are usually gathered neighbors 
from the immediate vicinity. The 
immediate vicinity is increasing its 
population. Why, “Beulah Land” it- 
self, is close by. Some members of 
the College have been helpful in sus- 
taining the Sunday-school at Fitch- 
burg, and we were glad to hear of 
the interest taken in the church 
which has been formed at that place. 
How restful is the beauty of the Col- 
lege grounds! The location is ideal. 
Just now spring is coming fast that 
way. It was a happy thought which 


led Dr. and Mrs. Mills to that spot, 
where spring, and summer, and win- 
ter, if there be winter there, are 
always conspiring to add each year 
to its unfailing charm. Since, as well 
as before the Rev. Dr. Chapman 
ceased his special pastoral care, the 
Rev. W. W. Scudder has often con- 
ducted divine worship. It is no won- 
‘der to hear from many lips words of 
warm appreciation of his ministra- 
tions. A few days ago he gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on India, where he 
was born, and where his father, who 
recently died in Glastonbury, Conn., 
labored for many years. The ties of 
Mills College with missionary work 
have always been like those of flesh 
and blood. May that great and in- 
spiring connection always be kept 
close. A scholarly retreat with a far 
outlook toward the kingdom of Christ 
in the world—that is the atmosphere 
in which young life in California may 
have its best educational outfit. 


It is one example of many of the 


way the missionary takes the land he} 


adopts into his heart, that Griffith 
John, although it is the centenary 
year of the London Society, under 
which he has worked so many years 
in China, and the Society desires his 
presence and influence in England, 
and although the Congregational 
Union now the second time offers 
him the chairmanship, nevertheless 
declines to leave the service at the 
present crisis, even for a few weeks 
furlough. Such men are not like the 
man without a country. Indeed, 
they are patriots of a rare quality. 
None love their native land better; 
they give their lives for their adopt- 
ed people, and they have citizenship 
in heaven to which better country 
they are leading the way. 


A correspondent of the Christian 
Intelligencer has been seeking to stim- 
ulate his brethren of the Reformed 
Church by giving the results of the 
Moravians as shown in their mission- 
ary enterprise. He tells us that the 
Moravian body is very small, numer- 
ically. The number of members in 
the three branches, Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States, is 
only 33,989, of whom 22,154 are com- 
municants. In lands where these peo- 
ple are conducting foreign missions 
there are, however, nearly three times 
as many, 93,346. Then there are 70,000 
people who, though they are mem- 
bers of other churches in their re- 


spective countries, are considered as 


friends and are visited and cared for 
by Moravian brethren. Yet this 
small body, which at home is hardly 
one-fifteenth as large as our Amer- 
ican Congregational membership, ex- 
pends on foreign missions about two- 


thirds as much as the American Board 


does. Nor is this body as pecuniarily 
able as our churches are. But they 
have the historic passion for execut- 
ing the last command of Christ. 
They are more economical in their 


way of living. Their devotion and — 


economy attract many gifts from 
those who do not join them in a for- 
mal sense. 


Brier Nortrs.—Note is made of the 
death of Francis II, formerly king of 
Naples, and the last survivor of those 
petty princes who were exiled when 
Italy became a kingdom. Yet the 
shadows lie on that wonderfully his- 
toric land still——It_ is pleasant to 
know that the Song of Solomon is 
the one book of Scripture that re- 
ceives compliments from Robert In- 
gersoll. Some other critics have lately 


the canon.—lIt is said by the county 
and other officials of Nebraska that 
over 100,000 people must be sup- 
ported in the famine sections of that 
State till a new crop is harvested. 
——The Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions shows its appreciation 
of its great work by electing to the 
secretaryship so strong and popular 
a pastor as Dr. Brown, of Portland, 
Oregon, and Dr. Brown apprecietes 
the importance of the same work by 
accepting the appointment.—— It ap- 
pears that the English critics are sur- 
prised to find Rev. James Denney’s 
theology conservative, overmuch.— 
The Rev. Dr. M. D. Hoge, of Rich- 
mond, who has just celebrated his ju- 
bilee, has the unique reputation of 


having been a successful blockade- . 


runner during the Rebellion. He ran 
the risk to get Bibles for the Confed- 
erate army.——Dr. W. R. Nichol, who 
has reason to pronounce a strong 
literary opinion, declares that Lord 
Acton, a Catholic peer, now appoint- 
ed to succeed the late Professor See- 
lye at Cambridge, is “beyond com. 
parison the most learned man in 
Great Britain” !——Attention is often 
called to the parochial school system of 
the Roman Catholics in our country, 
but Dr. Schodde tells us that there are 
in the parochial schools of the Luther- 
an bodies as many as 175,000 pu- 
pils. In the Romanist schools there 


lod about a half million. 
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GARISTIAN UNION—ON WHAT BASIS 


POSSIBLE. 


BY REV. PHILIP COOMBE. 


( Continued.) 


Ohristian Union is impossible on 
the basis of the so-called Historic 
Episcopate because it trends toward 
the recognition of the Bishop of 
Rome, whose claim to infallibility will 
never be acknowledged by the great 
body of Christians. 

In an Eoglish paper which has as 
large a circulation as any in that 


_. . gountry, the London Daily News, an 
Italian correspondent of that paper 


affirmed that “it is positively asserted 
here that a commission of dignitaries 
of the Anglican church will shortly 
arrive in Rome to confer with the 
Pope on the return of religious unity.” 
( Congregationalist, December 13, 1894). 

A statement made in Harper's Week- 
ly, June, 1873, page 523, would indi- 
cate that some such scheme is not al. 
together new. In that paper it was 
reported as follows: “The Rev. J. W. 
Brooks, recently vicar of St. Mary's, 


Nottingham, England, sends to the 


Pali Mali Gazette the following per- 
sonal, which is likely to make some 
stir in clerical circles abroad: A cer- 
tain clergyman died in a certain 
diocese toward the end of the year 
1871. This clergyman had appoint- 
ed as his executors a brother who is 
an admiral in the British Navy, to- 
gether with a friend of this brother, 
also an admiral of high standing. 
The executors, on examining his 
papers, found a parcel indorsed, ‘In- 
violably sacred. To be destroyed.’ 
The psrcel contained two documents 
—one & dispensation from the Pope, 
permitting the deceased to retain his 
position as an Episcopal clergyman, 
though actually a Catholic priest; the 
other a list of the clergy in his 
diocese, or near him, as are likewise 
possessed of dispensations.” 

An Englishman who came over to 
this country about a year ago, who 
is a member of the church of Eng- 


and in sympathy with the High 


Church section, stated last Thursday 
evening to your speaker, that it is 
very generally understood in Eng- 
land now that many of the clergy of 
the church of England have like dis- 


pensations from the Pope at the pres- 


ent time. 
It can scarcely be a cause of won- 
der that those who believe in the 


idea of the continuity of the Historic | 


Episcopate go over to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood and become up- 
holders of the Bishop of Rome, the 
papal Bishop; that is the natural di- 
rection, in which that theory leads 
the way. 

4. Christian union is impossible on 
the basis of the so-called Historic 
Episcopate because it is an ab- 
surdity. 

No one to-day can trace any his- 
toric connection between himself and 
the apostles; and if any one should 
be bold enough to say that he can, 
let him tell us how the continuity of 
the so-called Historic Episcopate was 
secured through the 9th and 10th 
centuries, when about fifty of those 
who claimed the right to hand it 
down were more like apostates than 
apostles, more like demons than di- 
vines. Let him also tell.us how it 


Rome to the church of England. 

It was not until the year of our 
Lord 1533 that the Statute of Ap- 
peals was passed, which declared that 
henceforth there should be no ap- 
peals to the Pope or any authority 


was secured from the Bishops of 


outside the realm. And when all 


payments to Rome were thus prohib- 
ited, the king of England was de- 
clared to be the Supreme Head of 
the church of England, Henry VIII, 
the lecherous adulterer and red-hand- 
ed murderer ! | 

The Episcopalians of the ripest 
scholarship and most influential posi- 
tions declare that the continuity of 
the so-called Historic Episcopate is 
untenable. 
ed emphatically that such a continu- 
ity is, humanly speaking, an impos- 
sibility. Archbishop Whateley insist- 
ed that there is not a minister in 
Christendom who can trace, with any 
approach to certainty, his spiritual 
pedigree. Other prominent men, such 
as Deans Stanley and Alford, Arch: 
deacon Farrar and others, seem to 
have held and to have the same 
opinion. Archdeacon Farrar said not 
long ago: “I believe that the organ- 
ization of a church must rest with 


the members of that church, and that 


they must form it upon Scriptural 
principles, in that way which seems 
best for the common education.” 

When any of our Episcopalian 
friends, by their actions or by their 
words, claim that no minister of the 
gospel can be recognized by them as 
such, either by their preaching in 
dissenting pulpits, or by any ex- 
change of courtesy—in other words, 
that no one is ordained to the min- 
istry who cannot prove his ordination 
by direct apostolical succession, or 
historic episcopate continuity, which 
is the same thing under another 
name—they cut themselves off from 
all true claim to ordination, because 
it is absolutely impossible for them 
to present an unbroken chain of 
apostolical succession, or prove their 
spiritual descent. 

The pastor of a Congregational 
church in this city was formerly pas- 
tor of a Congregational church in a 
town in this State where the Episco- 
palians had no church building, and 
were too few numerically, and too 
weak financially, to build one. When 
the nearest Episcopal minister wished 
to preach there, it afforded the Con- 
gregational minister pleasure to se- 
cure for him the use of the Congre- 
gational church for Episcopal ser- 
vices, to assist him in the singing, 
and to entertain him in his home. 
He is thankful that he belongs toa 
denomination in which courtesy can 
be extended,and kindness manifested, 
without any expectation of reciprocity. 


( Zo be continued. ) 


LAST CALL. 


Overland passengers will recog- 
nize the phrase as a summons not to 
be neglected. The visit to the din- 
ing-car can not be longer postponed. 

Contributors to our Home Mission- 
ary fund, church treasurers, pastors, 
please take heed. March 31st is 
close at hand. Three days more 
closes the financial year of your so- 
ciety. Three days! Too short for 
delay; but long enough for your of- 
ferings to reach the treasury, and aid 
in redeeming our pledges. Let 
yours, if not already forwarded, be 
on its beneficent way by the next 
mail. 


Rest. 


BY ALICE G, HOWARD. 


When this worn frame lies still in silent death, 

These eyelids closed, and hushed this mortal 
breath ; 

When these tired hands lie folded on my breast, 

Then shall I find the longed-for guerdon—rest, 


Not rest that binds the longing spirit down, 
Not passive rest—adorned with shining crown— 
But life, activity, with vigor blest, 

A sense of strength; the truest, highest rest, 


Bishop Hoadley declar- 


ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY T. BOWIOK. 


‘* The stormy March is come at last, _ 
With wind and cloud and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies.” 

So sings your poet Bryant; and, 
while I write, snow is indeed driving 
in a kind of spasmodic way through 
the air. It has been a long, severe, 
trying winter; many aged people 
have succumbed, and, among others, 
I notice this morning that dear old 
Professor Blackie has all but paid the 
last debt of nature. In our churches 
ministers have often and again had 
to visit the cemetery with members 
of their flocks. What a comfort 
when we are enabled to say, with 
John Wesley, “Our people die well.” 

The frost is not yet out of the 
ground, and, sad to relate, the week- 
ly horse-races to-morrow at Auteil 
(for Sunday is the chief day for the 
Parisians for that “sport”) have 
again had to be postponed, owing to 
the hardness of tbe ground. What 
are you to make of a nation that so 
flaringly advertises i's own disgrace 
by this kind of thing on the Lord's 
Day? A day of reckoning will again 
come in some way or another. 

Seldom, if ever, Ireland has had a 
record as stainless as that which she 
presents to the world to-day. White 
gloves for the judges are the rule, not 
exception, and thus notwithstanding 
the fact that acute distress exists in 
many parts of the country, owing to 
the failure of the potato crop and the 
fall in the price of agricultural prod- 
uce, the exempiary manner in which 
the half-starved peasants are acting 
through this trying time should carry 
weight with conservatives and liberal 
unionists when the projected Land 
bill comes before the House of Com- 
mons. To drive the hungry worker 
to despair would indeed be a reck- 
less, in fact a criminal, policy. | 

The publication of the Book of 
Daniel, which is the latest volume of 
the Expositor’s Bible, marks an epoch 
in the history of popular Biblical ex- 
position. Archdeacon Farrar, to whom 
it has been entrusted, breaks down 
entirely from the traditional and or- 
thodox interpretation. Of course, it 
is but fair to let Dr. Fsrrar speak for 
himself: 

“Though I am compelled to regard 
the Book of Daniel as a work which, 
in its present form, first saw the light 
in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and, though I believe that its six mag- 
nificent opening chapters were never 
meant to be regarded in any other 
light than that of moral and religious 
Haggadoth, yet no words of mine can 
exaggerate the value which I attach 
to this part of our canonical Script- 
ures. The book, as we shall see, has 
exercised a powerful influence over 
Christian conduct and Christian 
thought. Its right to a place in the 
canon is undisputed and indisputable, 
and there is scarcely a single book of 
the Old Testament which can be made 
more richly ‘ profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be complete, com- 


pletely furnished unto every good 


work.’ Such religious lessons * 
are not in the slightest degree impair- 
ed by those results of archzxological 
discovery and ‘criticism’ which are 
now almost universally accepted by 
the scholars of the Continent and by 
many of our chief English critics. 
Finally, unfavorable to the authen- 
ticity, they are yet in no way deroga- 
tory to the preciousness of this Old 
Testament apocalypse.” Let me quote 
the Doctor (from another of his 
works) against himself: “Nor has the 
widest learning and acutest ingenuity 


of skepticism ever pointed to one 
complete and demonstrable error of 
fact or doctrine in‘the Old or New 
Testament.” 

There is always on sale within the 


parish church of St. Bartholomew’s, 


Brighton, a little book entitled “The 
Perpetual Memory, intended for the 
use of those who worship at the high 
celebration.” It is written by one of 
the curates for use in that church. 

This book is of a very Romanizing 
character, as the following extracts, 
given verbatim, and almost at ran- 
dom, will show: os 


the priest, who is about to celebrate, 
says his own private prayers of prep- 
aration with the other ministers, one 
of whom is called the deacon and the 
other the sub-deacon. * * * Before 
they say their prayers they bow to 
one another.” 


“The priest returns to the altar 


and begins the Offertory by reading 
one of the appointed sentences of 
Scripture. He offers first the Bread 
and afterwards the Chalice to God, 
and sets them on the altar; a few 


drops of water are added to the wine.” 


“Then the priest Genses the Bread 
and Wine which have been offered.” 

“Water is brought to the priest 
and poured over his fingers.” 

“We have now come to the most 
important part of the whole service. 
At present there is only bread and 
wine on the altar; after this prayer 
they will become a sacrament. God 
the Holy Ghost will make the Bread 


“While the Introit is being sung 


to become Christ’s body and the — 


wine to become Christ’s blood.” 

“All the candles on the altar are 
lighted to welcome our Lord in his 
Sacramental Presence.” 

“The small bell is rung again to 
stir us up to devotion. Incense is 


offered to our Lord in the Holy Sac- — 


rament, as the wise men offered it to 
him in his mother’s arms. 
bell of the church is rung to let the 
sick and the absent know that they 
may join with us in pleading before 
God the sacrifice of the death of 
Christ.” 
“The sign of the cross, if it be 
made reverently, never fails to drive 
away bad thoughts. We make it at 


the beginning and end of our prayers 


when the gospel is given out, at the 
end of the creed, at the absolution 
and the blessing, and at the end of 
the Glory be to God on high.” | 

This clergyman also enjoins rigid 
fasting—“take nothing to eat or 
drink since the midnight before our 
communion.” 

The late High Church Bishop, 
Samuel Wilberforce, wisely said, on 
this subject: “It is not in a light 
sense that I say this new doctrine of 
fasting communion is dangerous. 
The practice is not advocated because 
& man comes in a clear spirit and less 
disturbed body and mind, able to 
give himself entirely to prayer and 
communion with his God, but on a 
miserable degrading notion that the 


consecrated elements will meet with | 


The great 


other food in the stomach. It isa 


detestable materialism. The whole 
notion is simply disgusting.” i 
Preaching on the third anniver- 
sary Of his father’s death from the 
words, “Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life,” 
Mr. Thomas Spurgeon said, Was he 
not faithful to his sacred vffice? He 
had been called to be a minister of 
the gospel, and nothing turned him 
aside from his appointed task. The 
vocation was to him so high that he 
could stoop to nothing else. Faith- 
ful went through Vanity Fair, and 
was asked to buy, amongst other 
things, honors, preferments and titles, 
but he turned a deaf ear, and a blind 
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eye, and a cold heart to all of these. 
So did my father, your pastor. They 
asked him to go a lecturing, and of- 
fered him rewards that might have 


tempted him; but, said he, “I have 


sheep to care for, orphans to provide 
for, men in college to train, souls to 
win for Jesus, and even though my 
lectures would be on sacred themes, 
and though the proceeds might be 
devoted to these objects, I cannot 


‘turn my hand and heart from the 
‘main work and the chief end.” 


Hon- 


- or his memory, I pray you, as I am 


sure you do. 
‘He was faithful also in that he was 


the tenses. 


Glorify God in him. 


true to conscience and conviction. I 
have said that some of you remember 
his early days when, with mighty 
eloquence, he thundered forth the 


- Word of God, and did not hesitate to 


denounce what he knew to be wrong. 


He found in God’s Word, for in- 
- stance, that “we must be born again,” 


that there was no new birth save 


that which came from above; that it 
was by the Holy Ghost, and not by 


sprinkled water and by sponsors’ 
vows; and, knowing that, he came 


forth with that mighty word of his 


on “Baptismal Regeneration,” which 


I trust will yet be heard in this 
_priest-ridden land of ours. He read 


in God’s Word that all who loved 
the Lord Jesus were appointed to 
serve him, that we are all priests in 
bis house and kings in his courts. 

It is gratifying to note that moat of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s most cherished en- 
terprises are still heartily sustained. 

Lonpon, March 2d. | 


THE BLOOD OF SPRINKLING. 
A SECRET OF ABIDING PEACK. 


The Scriptures teach that we are 
brought nigh unto God by the blood 
of Christ. But do we realize that 
we are kept nigh by the same prec- 
ious meditation—that we live under 
the constant shelter of the blood of 
Jesus? Read what is said in I John 
i: 7—“If we walk in the light as he 
is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ his. Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.” The tenses of the Bi- 
ble are significant. Notice in this 
passage the present tense of the verb 
“cleanse.” It does not say here that 
the blood of Christ hath cleansed, or 
that it shall cleanse us, but that it 
doth continually cleanse us from all 
sin. (Read again Heb. x: 19-22.) We 
have here the practical conclusion 
from the argument that has been 
running through the previous chap- 
ters of that magnificent epistle. This 


is indicated by the conjunction, 


“Therefore.” “Having, therefore, 
brethren, boldness to enter into the 
holiest, by the blood of Jesus, by a 
new and living way which he hath 
consecrated for us through the veil, 
that is to say, his flesh; and having a 


purified in the laver of regeneration; 
and having thus been bathed and 
made clean, they needed no more to 
wash, “save only to wash their feet.” 
(John xiii.) The believer, heart- 
weary and foot-sore, and with hands 
stained from daily conflict with the 
world, the flesh and the devil, needs 
evermore to be cleansed and re- 
freshed in the fountain opened for 
sin and uncleanness. Accumulated 
guilt will bring back the old burden 
upon the conscience, and obscure, if 
not extinguish, the sweet sense of di- 
vine forgiveness and peace. And, 
therefore, whenever we draw near to 
God, whether it be the first or the 
tenth, or the thousandth time, we 
need to come by the same well-trod- 
den way—by the blood of atone- 
ment. Even advanced Christians 
sometimes make a sad mistake right 
here. When we have been many 
years in the service of Christ and 
have borne the burden and heat of 
the day, we are apt to fee] as if we 
ought to have something to show for 
it, something to prefer us above the 
common herd of sinners, something 
that should at least, in part, commend 
us to God. Butitis all a mistake. 
If we come to God with our certifi- 
cates of merit, with our recommen- 
dations of character, with our vouch- 
ers of long-standing service, God will 
not look at them. “To this man will 
I look, even to him that is poor and 
of a contrite spirit and that trembleth 
at my word.” The language of our 
hearts must ever be: 


‘* Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind; 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea all I want in Thee to find, 

O Lamb of God I come.” 


And coming in that way, although 
we shall in one sense become poorer 
and poorer, we shall in another sense 
grow richer and richer—poorer in 
our estimate of self and richer in our 
apprehension of the unsearchable 
riches of Jesus Christ. That is one 
of the paradoxes in Christian experi- 
ence—the Christian is the rich poor 
man and the poor rich man. 

Rev. Legh Richmond was the au- 


|thor of the “Dairyman’s Daughter,” 


a masterpiece of religious biography. 
It was translated into many differ- 
ent languages, and has been apir- 
itually helpful toa great multitude 
of souls. The author towards the 
close of his life fell into the dumps. 
He became the victim of religious 
melancholy. He thought that per- 
haps he was not a Christian, and 
never had been one. He thought of 
his beloved children, and that per- 
haps they would be in heaven while 
he would be shut out. He remained 
for some time in this melancholy 
state of mind, but at length he came 
out of it. And he was asked how it 
was that his old peace of mind re- 
turned. He replied, “It was by my 
going to Christ in the same way 


high-priest over the house of God/|that I went at first.” He went to 


let us draw near with a true heart, 
in the full assurance of faith, having 
our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and our bodies washed 
with pure water.” Here the trans- 
lators have failed to bring out the 
thought clearly through a neglect of 
The participles of the 
verb “sprinkle” and of the verb 
“wash” are both in the perfect tense, 
and they indicate facts that had been 
fully accomplished in the case of 
those to whom the apostle wrote. 
Their hearts had been sprinkled from 
an evil conscience. The dark stain 
of guilt had been washed away. 
“There is now, therefore, no condem- 
nation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus.” Andso likewise “their bod- 
ies had been washed with pure wa- 


him not as Rev. Legh Richmond—the 
clergyman—the author of a popular 
book that had made his name a house- 
hold word throughout the Christian 
world, but simply as Legh Richmond, 
the sinner; and coming in that char- 
acter, he found welcome, forgiveness 
and peace. And it was just in that 
way that Paul came, the greatest of 
the apostles, the most christlike man 
that ever lived. It was near the 
close of his life that he uttered those 
strong words of humble confession: 
“This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners, 
of whom Iam chief.” Rev. Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander, founder of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, great as a the- 
ologian and great in every way—the 


ter.” Their whole man had been|strongest man, perhaps, in the Pres- 


byterian church of his day—said on 


his death-bed, “All my theology is| 


now reduced to this”; and then he re- 
peated the words already quoted: 
“This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Ohrist Jesus 
came. into the world to save sinners, 
of whom I am chief.” 

If we are walking in the light, that 
which reveals to us as with calcium 
intensity more and more of our in- 
herent vileness, we shall rejoice with 
joy unspeakable in the blessed as- 
surance that the blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, can and does “cleanse 
us from all sin.” SENEX. — 


SABBATH PRAYER WEEK. 


The American Sabbath Union, the 
N. W. ©. T. U., and all other Sab- 
bath organizations of the country 
unite in requesting all churches and 
all Christians to observe the week 
April 7-14, 1895, as a week of special 
prayer, public and private, for the 
better observance of Sabbath; and it 
is suggested that to this end the mid- 
week service have this for its. theme. 

It is also requested that all pastors 
will, it possible, preach on either the 
7th or 14th, or both, making special 
efforts to deepen the sense of the sa- 
cred character of the day and its 
blessings, and to enlist a united and 
conscientious support of it as legal 
rest day and Lord’s day. 

It is an undeniable fact that not- 
withstanding the vast size of the 
church militant, the Sabbath is being 
surrendered step by step in Christian 
homes and in business matters, thus 
endangering the cause of Christ, the 
country, and the world’s salvation, 
and a revival of Sabbath interest and 
effort is imperatively needed. 

TOPICS SUGGESTED FOR PRAYER. 

First.—That Christians may love 
and reverence the sacred day in the 
home and in business, and forego the 
Sunday newspaper, Sunday train, and 
Sunday postofiice. 

Second.—That God will crown 
with success the vigorous efforts now 
being made in Pennsylvania to save 


aud strengthen the State Sabbath 


laws, in New York to secure the Sun- 
day-closing of saloons, in California 
to secure a State Sabbath law, and 
that he will bless the work and work- 
ers everywhere. 

Third.—That Sabbath rest may not 
be withheld from the toilers, and 
that they may see the true value of 
the day. 

Fourth.—That legislators may 
guard the fence of civil law for the 
Sabbath, and‘the way be opened for 
a national Sunday rest law. 


— 


A monument is to be erected over 
the grave of Thomas a Kempis, auth- 
or of “The Imitation of Christ,” next 
to Pilgrim’s Progress the most pop- 
ular religious book, in the church of 
St. Michael at Zwolle. The amount 
required to erect the monument is 
$6,000. Kempen, the native town of 
a Kempis, is jealous that Zwolle 
should be first in the field with the 
erection of a monument to his honor, 
the more so as a sum of nearly $7,- 
500 had been raised for the object. 


Between the years 1881] and 1890 
the ratio of students in Methodist 
theological schools increased from 
11.1 per 100,000 of population to 
14.9; Lutheran from 10.8 to 14.7; 
Congregationalist from 7.7 to 9.7; 
while in Baptist schools they had de- 
creased from 19.6 to 15.6; in Roman 
Catholic from 19.3 to 13.4; in Presby- 
terian from 16.5 to 15; in Episcopal 
from 6.5 to 4.7. The average in all 
denominations increased trom 8.88 
to 11.4. we 


THE COMPETITION OF ASIA. 


Few people are aware of the extent 
to which the competition of Asia in 
agriculture and manufactures is in- 
fluencing the industrial conditions of 
the Western world. In all depart- 
ments of labor in which wages are 
important, the masses of the West 
are coming into closer competition 
with the millions of Asia who, do not 
want warm clothes, or houses, or 
meat, or furniture. Mr. T. W. White- 
head of the Legislative Council in 
Hong Kong, in a recent speech in 
London, called the attention of the 
English to the fact that the Asiatic is 
claiming and winning the greatest of 
all markets, the Asiaticdemand. The: 
Japanese have learned to weave as 
well as the English or Americans. 
While in 1894 sixty-four Lancashire 
mills returned losses of £410,000, the 
mills in Hiogo were declaring divi- 
dends of 17 per cent. In a twenty- 
year period, ending in 1892-3, the 
production of cotton goods in Great — 
Britian decreased £13,000;000, while 
the Indian mills, which in 1876-7 
sent to China and Japan 8,000,000 
pounds of yarn and 15,500,000 yards 
of piece goods, sent in 1892-3, 189,- 
000,000 pounds of yarn and 80,000,- 
000 yards of piece goods. New mills 
are starting everywhere in Bombay © 
and Bengal. The result of the Japan- 
China war undoubtedly will be to in- 
crease the manufacturing interests of 
Japan. She will attempt to supply 
the opened Chinese market, and per- 
haps compete for the market of West- 
ern America. We do not believe that 
Asia will ever be able to wrest the 
great bulk of English and American 
trade from these countries, but, in 
view of these facts, it is plain that a 
commercial war between the Orient 
and the Occident is pending.— Watch- 
man. 


LAWYER-POLITICIANS. 


If both branches of Congress were 
principally made up of lawyers of the 
type with which we are best acquaint- 
ed, we should have little complaint; 
though it would be against the pub- 
lic interest to have one profession so 
inordinately represented. But, ac- 
cording to the figures of the nation, 
in the fiftieth Congress 203 members | 
of the House were lawyers; in the 
Fifty-second, 200, and in the last 
Congress there were 243. For the 
most part these lawyers were men 
without thorough education or per- 
sonal distinction; they had wormed 
themselves up to local prominence, 
and captured the Congressional nom- 
ination, and once in Congress these 
lawyer-politicians looked at every 
question from the point of view of 
the pettifogger, to whom a broad 
minded consideration of a financia 
problem is quite impossible. The in- 
efficiency of the last Congress has 
been savagely criticised. The prob- 
ability, however, is that its members, 
as a whole, did as well as they knew 
bow. The trouble was that they did 
not know any better. The main re- 
sponsibility rests with the constitu- 
encies. They should replace the 
lawyer-politicians with representa- 
tives of the business and commerce 
of the country.— Watchman. 


An English translation of the 
Thibetan “Unknown Life of Christ” 
will soon be published. The origin- 
al document, the cause of so much 
controversy in theological circles, 
was discovered by M. Notovich in 
the convent of Himis. In his pref- 
ace to the English version, the dis- 
coverer urges some new evidence to 
support the validity of the manv- 
script, and calls for a committee of 
investigation. 
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REMINISCENCES OF 1859.—I. 


_BY REY. J. C, HOLBROOK, D,D. 


On the bright morning of March 
17th, 1859, accompanied by my wife, 
I passed through the Golden Gate, 
and first set foot on the soil of Cali- 
fornia. It was St. Patrick’s day, and 
the city was in the midst of the cele- 
bration by the immigrants from the 
Emerald Isle. I was then pastor of 
the church in Dubuque, Iowa, and 
had come on leave of absence, by in- 
vitation of the First Congregational 


church in San Francisco, to supply 


its pulpit during the absence at the 
East of its young and popular pastor, 
who, like Celebs, was “in search of a 
wife.” 
There was then no overland rail- 


road, and our route was via Panama, 


occupying twenty-four days. How 
vividly do I recall the experiences of 
The voyage down the At- 
lantic coast (it was my first sea voy- 
age), the landing at Aspinwall, the 
crossing of the isthmus by rail, the 
re-embarkation at Panama on the 
broad Pacific, the call at Acapulco, in 
Mexico, the passage through the 
Golden Gate, and the first sight of 
San Francisco, hemmed in, as it then 
was, by the sand-hills on the west! 
One incident that occurred on the 
way was especially thrilling. A few 
days out of Panama we were aroused 
in the night by rappings on the win- 
dow of our state-room, and the cry, 
“The ship is on fire!” Weand our 
neighbors were speedily gathered on 
the guards, and our consternation 
may be imagined as we gazed off 
upon the not far distant shores, bar- 
ren, rocky and uninhabited, and won- 
dered how we could subsist there, if 
we should be so happy as to reach 


them. Ere long, however, to our 


great relief, the fire was subdued, 
and we retired again to rest. 

On reaching the dock at San Fran- 
cisco we were met by my brother-in- 
law, Dr. J. W. Clark, and escorted to 
his house, on one of the terraces back 
of Stockton street, with whom we 
were to be domiciled during our stay. 
Scarcely had we had time to greet the 
family ere there rushed in upon us 
our genial friend and former parish- 
ioner in Dubuque, Rev. J. H. Warren, 
for many years Superintendent of 
Home Missions, who was completely 
overcome with emotion, and could 
only exclaim, “At last! at last!” On 
the Sunday following I commenced 
my labors as temporary pastor, which 
continued until the following Novem- 
ber, when my leave of absence was 
about to expire. 


~~ The First church’s house of wor- 


ship was then at the corner of Dupont 
and California streets. There was a 
good congregation, and all were much 
attached to their pastor, Lacy, who 
died a few years later, much lament- 
ed. The deacons were I. P. Rankin, 
E. P. Flint, J. W. Clark, Benchley 
and Leonard, with all of whom my 
relations were very pleasant. Dr. 
Scott was then in the full tide of his 
popularity as the most prominent 
Presbyterian minister in the city, and 
with him my associations were very 
cordial. 

I much enjoyed my connection with 


. the First church and congregation 


during the summer, and especially 
the opportunity afforded me to see 
the new and wonderful golden State, 
only ten years after the grand rush 
of gold-seekers to it from all parts of 
this land, and even of the world. 
Regularly, at the end of each month, 
I drew my salary, $200, in twenty- 
dollar pieces, at Flint & Co.’s count- 
ing-room, and was at liberty to spend 
the intervening time between Sab- 
baths in trips, with my wife, to the 


various points of interest in the 
country. 

How different then was what is 
now the great metropolis of the Pa- 
cific Coast! There were then no 
street railways, no fine churches, 
none of the palatial residences and 
towering business blocks, and it was 
the terminus of no railroad into the 
interior. One small ferry boat plied 
across the bay to the little village of 
Oakland, a large part of the site of 
the present city being then covered 
with evergreen oaks. 

“Whoever,” wrote the celebrated 
Rev. Dr. Horace Bushnell of Hart- 
ford, after a visit to this State, ‘‘wish- 
es for health’s sake or for any other 
reason to change the sceneries or the 
objects and associations of his life, 
should set off, not for Europe, but 
for California. And this the more 


certainly if he is a sharp and loving 
observer of nature, for nature meets 


us there in moods entirely new. Cal- 
ifornia is a new world, having its own 
combinations, characteristics and col- 
| | 

It may interest many of the read- 
ers of Tue Paciric if I give some 
sketches of some of the excursions 
which we made in the summer of 
1859 to various points in the State 
and of what we saw of the wonders 
of nature which abound—the Gey- 
sers, the Big Trees, the Yosemite Val- 
ley, the hydraulic mines, etc. 


Our first excursion from the city 
was across the bay to Oakland and 
up the San Jose valley in Alameda 
county to the Mission San Jose, where 
we first saw one of the quaint old ed- 
ifices erected by the monks (after- 
wards shattered by an earthquake, 
but then in a tolerably good state of 
preservation), surrounded by the fruit 
orchards, much as they were left by 
the fathers. The Alameda or San 
Jose valley was then comparatively 
unsettled, where now are many vil- 
lages and the hundreds of magnifi- 
cent orchards that make it seem to 
be an earthly paradise. I know, no 
more entrancing sight than this 
valley presents when the trees are in 
full bloom. 

Another excursion was to the fam- 
ous geysers in Napa county, in regard 
to which I will quote from a lecture 
which I wrote and delivered on my 
return home. Taking the little 
steamer plying between San Fran- 
cisco and Petaluma, we reached the 
latter place about dusk. In the 
morning we took the stage, and pass- 
ing the pretty and lively little village 
of Santa Rosa, we, at a distance of 
some twenty-five miles, passed into 


‘the Russian river valley, which, we 


were then told, was the only section 
of the State in which Indian corn 
could be raised—the crop which, in 
the Middle West, we are accustomed 


to regard as a greater source of 


wealth than the gold mines of Cali- 
fornia, but of which we had seen no 
signs in our previous rambles. Now 
it may be often found elsewhere in 
the State. It was like seeing an old 
friend to look there on the stately 
form of Mondamin as we passed. 
We left the stage before it reached 
Healdsburg, at Ray’s Station, at the 
foot of the mountain range where 
the geysers are found, and where we 
were expected to take to the saddle, 
and where we expected to find horses. 
What was our dismay, on inquiry, to 
find that a party had preceded us 
and taken all that were available! 
What was to be done? There were 
no accommodations for eating or 
sleeping; there being only one small 
hut with two 7x) rooms. 
however, the keeper of the station 
bethought himself of two old nags, 
one & mare, not in very good travel- 


At length, 


ing condition. These we might have 


was Hobson’s choice, and we ordered 
them up. Two dilapidated saddles 
were found, and we mounted and set 
off up the mountain. It was past 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
there was a long, hard ride before us 
and no house on the way. But. the 
moon was at the full, and we were 
told that the trail was plain, and as 
we had by this time become accus- 
tomed to California mountain life 
from previous trips, we did not fear, 
knowing that the worst that could 
befall us would be to be compelled 
to camp out in the bland climate, and 
go supperless to rest, minus a bed. 
_ We soon found that we were in no 
danger of being run away with, for 
our nags were of the number of those 
(some human) who are born tired. 
They bore the whip bravely, and thus 
afforded us employment to beguile 
our way, but there was a fearful ex- 
 penditure on our part of propelling 
power. It was something like riding 
a bicycle, only the propelling force 


was. in the hands instead of the feet. 


Thus we toiled on, making what 
speed we could, an occasional de- 
scent helping to give impetus to our 
steeds; and just after nigbtfall we 
reached the end of the ridge from 
which we were to enter the canyon of 
the geysers. 

The moon had risen and shone out 
brightly, so that we had no difficulty 
in keeping the trail down the steep 
declivity, and soon we could faintly 
distinguish the puffing of the great 
geyser, and began to perceive the 
sulphurous vapors that impregnated 
the air, which assured us that we 
were approaching our place of des- 
tination. Presently the cheerful 
light from the hotel windows broke 
on our sight, and hastening on we 
dismounted at the door. We were 
regaled with a bountiful supper, 
partly of game, and found comfort- 
able quarters for the night. , 

But want of space prevents my 
description of the geysers, which I 
reserve for my next number, and 
which may interest those of the read- 
ers of Tue Pacirio residing in the 
State who have never visited them, 
and others at a distance who have 
not read about them. 

STOCKTON. 

(To be Continued.) 


APROPOS OF GENERAL HOWARD. 


The visit of General Howard re- 
minds me of an incident which illus- 
trates his independence and firm ad- 
herence to his principles. Near the 
close of the late war of the rebellion, 
or soon after, I was attending an ec- 
clesiastical council at the First Con- 
gregational church in Washington 
city, of which I was a member, and 
was assigned for entertainment to 
Secretary S. P. Chase’s family. One 
day the German Ambassador, Baron 
something—I forget his name—and 
General Howard were invited to din- 
ner. I was seated next to the Gener- 
al, and when the wine bottle was 
passed around he (the General) po- 
litely declined to fill his glass, on the 


liquors. It struck me as a somewhat 
singular example of moral courage 
under the circumstances, but it was 
characteristic of the man. 

Joun C. 


Birmingham, Ala., has a Mercy 
Home for unfortunate women, under 
the care of the W. C. T. U. 


Mrs. Maud Ballin gton Booth has 
received a minister's license from the 


Probate Court of Cincinnati. 


if we chose. We hesitated, but it} 


ground he never used intoxicating 


A CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT 
“THE WHITMAN MISSION.” 


On March 10th, after a few days 
extra meetings, the writer, aided by 
"Rev. E. L. Smith of Walla Walla, 
and Rev. Mrs. N. F. Cobleigb, had 
the privilege of organizing a Con- 
gregational church at the old Whit- 
man Mission, Washington. This his- 
toric spot is located in the Walla 
Walla valley, six miles west of the 
city of Walla Walla. The reader 
may be interested to know a few facts 
regarding the history of the place | 
where Dr. Whitman located his mis- — 
sionary station among the Indians 
fifty-nine years ago; the place where 
soon after his arrival a small mission 
church was organized, having for its 
members the missionaries and their 
associates; this was evidently the 
first church of its kind in the whole 
Northwest. 

On his arrival in 1838, Father Eells 
writes that on Sabbath, September 2d, 
the missionaries had two services—. 
one in English and the other in the | 
Indian language, and that they also 
observed the Lord’s Supper. The 
new missionaries, meaning himself 
and wife, Brother Walker and wife, 
and others, he says, “united with the 
mission church, then composed of 
seven members, making sixteen in 
all.” “This church,” says Dr. Whit- 
man, “was Congregational in prac- 
tice.” This historic spot was not only 
the place where Dr. Whitman located 
his missionary station, and where the 
first church of this great Northwest 
existed, but it is the very place where 
Dr. Whitman and twelve others were 
so brutally massacred by the Indians 
on that dark day, November 29, 
1847, to whom he had been sent as a 
missionary by the American Board. 

Here we find the Whitman grave, 
honored to date less than a common 
citizen’s in an ordinary cemetery. We 
call the place sacred, and we believe 
worthy to be honored; nevertheless, 
it still remains a mere mound, en- 
closed by a commun picket fence, 
painted white, 12x15 feet. There i: 
not even an inscription to tell the 
passer-by what the mound and en-— 
closure mean. Near by, on the oppo- 
site side of the county road, are 
three large apple trees which grew 
from seeds brought across the plains 
by Dr. Whitman in ’36. As we stood 
by them we felt as though we would 
like to have them tell us something 
of the history of the past sixty years 
as it has made itself upon .these mis- 
sion grounds, but all they said was, 
“We are old, but not bearing many 
marks of decay.” We robbed them 
of two small twigs which we shall 
keep as sacred relics. A short dis- 
tance, in another direction, we were 
shown the old mill race of the Mis- 
sion, where the Doctor used to grind 
his wheat and corn. Just to the left 
are seen marks of an old foundation; 
here, we are told, stood the Mission 
House, and here, by the way, we 
hope to see a chapel erected for the 
church just organized. While Whit- 
man Station has had a sad history 
behind it, it is truly a beautiful place, 
well located, worthy indeed of the 
judgment of the man who, to save 
this far Northwest to the United 
States, took that memorable trip on 
horseback to Washington, D. C., in 
the winter of 1843-4. 

This is also the place which Fath- 
er Eells purchased from the Ameri- 
can Board in 1860, twelve years after 
the massacre, for $1,000, and where 
he and his family lived and toiled 
hard for twelve years, raising cattle 
and horses, cutting and selling cord 
wood, selling chickens, eggs and 


butter, the main object being to se- 
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- 1840, with her parents. 


© Whitman and Eells 


Wepwespay, Marco 27, 1896. | 
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cure means to establish a Christian 
school (now Whitman Oollege) in 


honor of the martyred hero — Dr. 


Whitman. | 
This, my first visit to this sacred 

and historic place, was very impres- 

sive to me, and there were certain 


_ things in connection with the organ- 


ization which I would be pleased to 
mention, but space forbids. I shall, 
however, make mention of one inter- 
esting instance. An elderly lady, 
who became a member of the organ- 
ization, crossed the plains about 
She attend- 
ed the Mission school at Whitman 
Station. She was at that time but a 
young girl, and can recall but little 
about the Doctor, but has a vivid 
recollection of Mrs. Whitman as a 
teacher in the Mission school. On 
March 10th we had the pleasure of 
baptizing this woman and two of her 
sons, and welcoming them to this 
memorial 
church.” 

It was traly A beautiful scene to 
see this elderly lady—rather timid; 
quite small in stature; her hair gray, 
or, rather, white—and her two sons 
kneeling at the same altar to receive 
Christian baptism, thus becoming 
charter members of this church. We 
hope and expect to hear good things 
from this movement. The present 
great need of the organization is a 
place of worship. At present the 
people have to hold their Sabbath- 
school and church service at two dif- 
ferent places, there being no place 
large enough at Whitman. Mrs. 
Cobleigh has been invited to take 
charge of the new work for the pres- 
ent year. T. W. Waurers. 

-Cotrax, Wash., March 20, 1895. 


FROM OREGON. 


By an effort running through sev- 
eral pastorates, the Riverside church, 
Hood River, has just purchased a 
fine bell at a cost of $150, with which 
everybody is highly pleased. Super- 
intendent Rowley, assisting pastor 
Hershner, closed a series of special 
meetings last Sunday evening, which 
resulted in seven accessions to the 
church on confession, and a number 
of others signed pledge cards show- 


ing an interest in the matter of per-| 


sonal salvation. A general interest 
in the community was awakened. 

At Ingalls chapel, three miles 
from Freewater, in Umatilla county, 
an acre of ground with a building 


nearly completed, upon which $1,200 
had been expended, was recently ac- 


quired for a nominal sum through 
the efforts of Rev. A. R. Olds, pastor 
at Freewater. There is already a 

Sunday-school there of one hundred 
members. It is situated in the cen- 
ter of a rich farming section, with at 
least one hundred and fifty adults in 
close proximity, many of whom are 


- anxious that there should be regular 


religious services there. With this 
in view, Superintendent Rowley will 
begin a series of special meetings 
there March 31st, assisted by Mr. 
Olds, hoping that a church organiza- 


tion will be the result. 


The annual meeting of the Congre- 
gational Club of Oregon will be held 
with the Hassalo-street church Tues- 
day evening, April 2d. Hon. Thomas 
N. Strong, Chairman of the “ Com- 
mittee of One Hundred” of this city 
will give the principal address, the 
subject of which will be “ Municipal 
Rottenness and Its Curse in Port- 
land.” 

One year ago to-day Dr. Wallace 
arrived here. His first anniversary 
was made the occasion of presenting 
a beautiful and elaborate bouquet of 
choice flowers to himself and wife by 
the ladies of the church, and upon 


his study table he found an elegantly 
bound and costly volume of a work 
that he had long felt the need of. 
His sermon this morning was one ap- 
propriate to the time, wherein he 
briefly alluded to the truths he had 
endeavored to emphasize since his 
arrival here. From the standpoint 
of the pew, the past year has been 
one of eminent success. A year ago 
we, as a church, were somewhat dis- 
organized, and many among us al- 
most hopeless, with the outlook for 
the future most dismal. Altogether, 
in view of past successes, and in view 
of the anticipations that had been in- 


dulged in by all, up to within a year 


and a half prior—the condition of af- 
fairs to those who knew it was de- 
cidedly discouraging. Under such 
circumstanées, after the facts had 
been made known to him as plainly 
as possible, Dr. Wallace decided to 
accept the call to this field. Upon 
arrival here he found that the picture 
had not been overdrawn. There was 
need of his. best effort. To the task 
before him he courageously and hope- 
fully addressed himself, although he 
must have been sick at heart more 
than once before affairs assumed tan- 
gible shape which promised success, 
as failure after failure followed. 

Meanwhile hope was reviving, anda 
larger and larger number of the mem- 
bers began to feel that there was a 
brighter day ahead. Audiences from 
the first began to increase, and un- 
der the spur of necessity, to accom- 
modate those who desired to worship 
with us, it was seen that the new 
church—which had been standing 
nearly two years with naked walls, 
surrounded by an unsightly board 
fence,an object shunned by almost 
every member, and one of which he 
was careful not to speak—must be 
finished. Of course that was Dr. 
Wallace’s idea at the start; but he 
had to make the imperative necessity 
of it very plain before the supreme 
effort was finally made, led by three 
members, who became intensely in 
earnest in the matter, and to whom 
the church will always owe a great 
debt of gratitude for the timeliness 
of their united action, but for which, 
our present surroundings could not 
have been possible. The 12th of June 
last—lacking but three days of the 
forty-fourth anniversary of the 
church’s organization—brought the 
day of final deliverance in sight, and 
the 13th of January, 1895, made it an 
accomplished fact. Well may we 
stand at this point of view and say, 
“Behold what God hath wrought!” . 


With a pastor of strong convictions 
ajof duty, the courage and, manliness 
to hew close to the line on all ques- 
tions of principle, of uncommon gifts 
of mind, remarkable sincerity, entire 
consecration to the service of our di- 
vine Lord and Master, and a thor- 
oughly united people, remembering 
the past experiences, what is there in 
the future which we cannot accom- 
plish if “we have a mind to work,” 
which we must do if we come any- 
where near filling the place as a 
church in this community, which it is 
our privilege and bounden duty to 
fill ? 

As in past trying a, Bache 
this time, in the good providence 
our Heavenly Father, his blessing has 
been obtained by trusting in him and 
going forward. From the coign of 
vantage this church now occupies, in 
its relation to sister Congregational 
churches in this State, there comes 
sense of deep responsibility as we en- 
ter a new and enlarged era of useful- 
ness. And the hope is expressed at 
this time that every church of our or- 
der in this State, and on the whole 
coast as well—not excluding other 


bodies of Christian believers—may 
be benefited and encouraged by the 


kindly and uplifting influence that 


shall emanate from this church as 
the years go by, ever keeping in con- 
stant remembrance that “none of us 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself.” — 

“Hitherto the Lord hath helped 
us.” The past is secure, and the fu- 
ture is bright with promise. If we 
faint not, we shall reap still greater 
harvests. Gro. H. Himes. 

Portianp, March 28th. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: I feel like taking 
off my hat to the Methodist pioneers 
who blazed the way to this beautiful 
Pacific Grove. Writing in the cosy 
reading-room of the commodious El 
Carmelo, I do take off my hat, for a 


lady is just coming in. The Chris-. 


tian and the traveling public owe 
them a debt of gratitude for the dis- 
covery and the embellishment of this 
charming place. Loma Prieta looms 
up grandly in the Santa Cruz range. 
Fremont’s Peak quickens the mem- 
ory of the path-finder, for whom my 
loyal pen would run into heart-felt 
panegyric were I not amid the 
throng of those who are honoring 
Marcus Whitman and his missionary 
allies as the yet nobler, as well as 
earlier, path-finders to the glories of 
the Pacific Coast. Here is the bay 
of Monterey, blue and blessed. That 
hand which formed a Bierstadt makes 
grander waves than that artist could 
ever sketch, though his wave in the 
gallery at the Minneapolis Exposi- 
tion has been a standard memory for 
years. Such sunshine! What can 
the light of heaven be to surpass it? 
Mayflower — dear church —is here. 
You pastors know what a few days 
outing are amid a loving and loyal 
flock where one has tried to do his 
duty. The hotel is fuli of Stanford 
people making the most of their 
vacation. One professor and wife 
have ridden their wheels down in 
two days. Sorry they rode Sunday. 
Is it the best way to make the Sab- 
bath a delight? A Berkeley athlete, 
Stanley Gosby, rode from the univer- 
sity to his home here in one day. 
Too much! He was too tired to eat 
his mother’s good supper. Those 
who know how good her supper is 
appreciate the boy’s weariness. 
Wheels are all around me as thick as 
horses will be at the “ Oakland horse 
meet” and the glories of the long 
“coasting” on the famous “seven- 
teen-mile drive” are the theme at the 
breakfast table. 


One wonders, in the midst of the 
pleasures of this ideal recreation 
ground, that mine host,August Blohm, 
and his genial lady do not always 
have their family full as now. If 
tourists only knew! 

Just now a big dining-hall is full 
of an “art loan” for the benefit of 
Mayflower church. All denomina- 
tions have joined in helping making 
a display of painting, plate, :bric-a- 
brac and curios which mark the little 
community as one of the most cul- 
t| tured in the land. How much good 
a Christian gentleman can do as a 
hotel proprietor ! 

Professor Richardson of Minneap- 
olis contributed some wonderful off- 
hand crayon sketches, which auction- 
ed off on the spot for a number of 
dollars. More than a hundred dol- 
lars have been taken in—almost all 
profit. 

Nothing has touched my heart 
more than the touching prayers of 
the Endeavorers for the dear Oakland 
church which aided us here so much 


ad 


in the pus of beginnings. Prayers 
for Mr. Varley’s success, for the ex- 
tinguishment of the debt, for prog- 
ress in the missionary work, prayers 
for Miss Scott’s work! Oh, friends, 
these currents of helpfulness and 


sympathy you have sent out into all 


the land are not waste and leakage! 
They strengthen into cables of grati- 


tude, ties and bonds of fellowship, 


like the guy-chains of a high bridge 
which steady it between cliff and 
cliff while the righteous pass over 
and are safe in the Father's house. 
If crises come and shadows fall, you 
shall find the wide Pacific Coast full 


of friends, and the air of heaven full - 


of prayers for your deliverance and 
progress. In His name! 

What Mayflower is doing will not 
all our churches do and keep doin 
—i..¢., pray for a blessing on Henry 
Varley’s workin Oakland? Big Eng- 
lish heart! Broad-minded Baptist! 


World lover! Man-helper! He cap- | 


tured all hearts in the ministers’ 
meeting, and drew the pastors into 
purpose of a Union meeting. 

It was a direct change of Pastor 
McLean's cherished plans. He was 
with accord of the whole Pastoral 
Committee, moving strongly and hope- 
fully for an intensive inside meeting 
in our own church rather than an ex- 
tensive work in the whole community. 
So much needs yet to be done in a 
church after the great Mills’ ingath- 
ering. 

May a double blessing fall on Oak- 
land and on San Francisco and on 
all our churches. Use a little vital 
breath, brethren, in our behalf. We 
will not forget you. May His king- 
dom come whose we are and whom 
we serve. Amen and amen! 

Epwin Sipney WILLIAMS, 

PaciFic GROVE. 


The Board of Directors of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at 
their last meeting, March 19th, 
unanimously voted to divide the 
membership fee, so as to make it 
easier for young men to become 
members of the institution. Young 


men desiring to join, between now 


and the Ist of May, may pay five dol- 
lars down and the balance of five 
dollars in four months, receiving a 
special membership permit for all 
privileges for the first four months. 
This will make it considerably easier 
for young men to become members, 
as quite a number find it difficult to 
make the full payment of ten dollars 
at one time. 


CORRECTION. 


Eprrors Pacrric: In the issue of 
Tue Paciric for. March 13th, your 
Seattle correspondent states that Rev. 
Wallace Nutting left Plymouth 
church, being largely in arrears for 
salary. This, being a great error, 
does the church an injustice. Dur- 
ing Mr. Nutting’s pastorate his sal- 
ary was always paid promptly each 
month, and upon his resignation no 


portion of his salary was left unpaid. 


C. A. Sirs, 
Treasurer Plymouth church. 


Secretary Herbert, of the United 
States Navy, has decided that no na- 
val officer can indulge in the use of 
intoxicating drink, whether ‘on or off 
duty, without subjecting himself to 
dismissal. 


Not a woman’s name was signed to 
the petitions favoring re-submission 
of the prohibitory amendment in 
Kansas. There were 22,000 men’s 
names. 


The Indiana Legislature enacted a 
scientific temperance instruction law, 
leaving but three States with the 
“black cap.” 
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well liked by every one. 
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Home Circle. 


Faithfal Promises. 


Standing at the portal 

Of the opening year, 
Words of comfort meet us, 
Hushing every fear, 

_ Spoken through the silence 
By our Father’s voice, 
Tender, strong and faithful, 

Making us rejoice, 
Onward, then, and fear not, 
Children of the day ! 
For his Word shall never, 
Never pass away. 


I, the Lord, am with thee, 
Be thou not afraid ! | 
I will help and strengthen, 
Be thou not dismayed ! 
Yea, I will uphold thee 
With my own Right Hand; 
Thou art called and chosen 
In my sight to stand. 
Onward then, and fear not, 
_ Children of the day ! 
For his word shall never, 
_ Never pass away ! 


—F, R, Havergal, 


TOO LATE. 


The story I am about to relate is 
true. I give it to the public with the 
hope that it may be read by other 
boys who, perhaps, have started down 


_ the road to ruin, that they may read 


and ponder my words, and perhaps 
repent before their folly brings them 
to such grief as came to me. 

Mine was a very happy childhood. 
I was an only child, and every wish 
was gratified. At seventeen I was 
one of the most headstrong and reck- 
less boys in the county. My father 
was @ good man in his way, and was 
He was not 
a religious man, and very rarely at- 
tended services, yet he never de- 
nounced religion, and always gave 
liberally to all the churches. What 
views he had on the subject he kept 
to himself out of respect to my 
mother. My mother, God bless her ! 
was ove of the kindest and most 
charitable of Christian women. She 
loved the church, and was always in- 
terested in it. Our home was an un- 
usually happy one, and I can truth- 
fully say that until I left home and 
entered college, although I was rath- 
er wild and reckless in many ways, I 
had never smoked a cigar or drank 
a drop of liquor. My love for my 
mother, and her gentle presence 
above all else, kept me straight in 
those respects, for well I knew how 
she opposed all such habits. I re- 
member that my father wanted wine 
on my sixteenth birthday. (He was 
always more careless than my moth- 
er.) I can see the look of reproof in 
her gentle counteflance, and hear 
her gay, “Ob, Harold, would you be 
the first to tempt our boy?” My 
father laughed and made some light 
reply, but I noticed that wine was 
not served. Ah! it would have been 
better had I never left home, as time 
proved. 

The school I attended was a very 
select one; that is, only the sons of 
the higher class, well-to-do people, 
were permitted to enter its doors; 
but I will say now that I never 
mixed with a rougher set of young 
fellows in my life than those sons of 
wealth. They may have been raised 
differently, but they were chiefly pro- 
ficient in card-playing, cigarette- 
smoking and wink-drinking. At first 
I held aloof from and took no part 
in their jollifications, as the boys 
termed them. My mother’s partimg 
words, her loving advice, and part 
ing embrace were yet too fresh in 
my memory. I was not easily won 
over. MKesistance, however, grew 


harder for me as the days went by. 
A month passed. I was brave. I 


kept my room and attended to my 
studies, but they were very dull. [ 
was young and full of life, and yearn- 
ed for companionship 1 was home- 
sick. Every letter I received from 
my mother made me more so. I fin- 
ally wrote to father, gently hinting 
to him to allow me to return home. 
He replied by telling me to brace up 
and be aman. This letter came in 
the wrong time. I was feeling blue 
and lonely enough, and had just fin- 
ished reading it, when Dick Bly came 
in: “Say, old fellow, be sociable for 
once. Come into my room to-night. 
Dan C. and I will be there. We'll 
have a friendly little game.” I put 
the letter in my pocket, and went 
with him. I found no one there but 
Dan, but I afterward learned that 
this was ablind. We had hardly got 
settled at the table till one by one 
the other fellows came in. We were 
a jolly crowd. I was beginning to 
feel myself again. They took special 
care not to make my first evening 
among them too jolly. Before break- 
ing up they passed wine around, and 
I drank. I took my first glass. The 
next day I had a splitting headache, 
and was hardly able to appear in my 
class, and was wondering what my 
mother would say if she knew her 
boy had lost five dollars at card- 
playing; but I tried to quiet my con- 
science by saying to myself: “Well, 
she'll never know, and while I am 
here I might as well do as the other 
fellows do. No doubt they’ve all got 
good mothers, too.” By thus quiet- 
ing my conscience I made a mistake 
which years of remorse can never 
rectify. 

From that night on I was one of 
the boys. No more jeers; no more 
dubbing me “Parson '; I was that 
‘Jolly good fellow.” There were no 
more quiet evenings in my room. 
Thinking of home and mother—that 
was all past now. I wrote her reg- 
ularly. My mother’s letters were al- 
ways delightful, sweet, home-letters, 
but somehow they did not interest 
me as at first, and twice (it is with 
shame that I acknowledge it) I left 
them overnight unread. I remember 
that one morning in particular, after 
a night of unusual gaiety (I had en- 
tertained the boys in my room that 
evening at my own expense), a letter 
came from my mother, and its words 
haunted me for days after. It read: 

“I am not well or strong now, and 
I miss you so much. Sometimes I 
am very lonely, but we are so proud 
and pleased to read the good reports 
the professor sends us of you.” 

Her closing words were: 

“Remember that my prayers and 
love are always with you.’ 

I thought and meditated much 
over those words, and began to en- 
tertain fears. For the first time in 
my life I was afraid to face my moth- 
er. Would her pure eyes read of 
nights of revelry, of long days of 
study when my head ached so badly ? 

A week later my father came up to 


mother sent word for me to accom- 
pany him on his return for an “over 
Sunday” visit. For a moment I hesi- 
tated to comply with the request, 
then consented. 

On arriving at home I received no 
suspicious glances from her eyes. 
The day was most happily spent with 
her. I noticed that she was looking 
thinner, and asked whether she was 
well. Did she miss me much? I 
shall never forget that piercing look 
of love as she replied: 

“I am never very strong, and yes, 
Ido miss my boy; yet, if you are 
happy and contented, I will try and 
be so, too, knowing that it is all for 


your good.” 


see how I was progressing, and my} 


Those words pierced my heart. 
“But I am happy at home with 


you, mother,” I replied. 


She laughed and changed the. sub- 
ject. She seemed very anxious that I 
should not overstudy, and exacted a 
promise that I should not sit up late 
of nights. Of course, she never 
dreamed that I would ever sit up late 
on account of anything but study. 

Jast before I left to return to 
school my father surprised me a lit- 
tle by saying: 

“It seems to me that you spend 
considerable money at school, my 
son. I hope that you will keep 
straight, if only for your mother’s 
sake,” at which words I felt a guilty 
flush pass over my face. I dared not 
raise my eyes until my mother's sweet 
voice was heard saying: 

“Don’t give such advice to my boy, 
Harold; he doesn’t need it. I have 
all faith in him. We shall be proud 
of our great scholar bye-and-bye.” 

I bent and kissed her as the tears 
came to my eyes—tears brought by 
the knowledge of my own guilt and 
the faith of a loving mother. 

On my return I was welcomed at 
school. The boys proposed a ban- 
quet for that evening, but I excused 
myself. I told them I was very tired 
after my journey; I needed sleep. 
So they left me. I went to bed, but 
it was after eleven o'clock before 
sleep came to me, ahd then I had ter- |. 
rible dreams. I dreamed I was sit- 
ting by an open grave. I saw my 
mother come toward me, and though 
I warned her, it was too late. She 
stepped in with a smile on her face, 
and her arms reached out to me. 

I was very uneasy until I received 
a letter. She was well; indeed had 
improved much since seeing me—so 
her letter said. 

Several days passed and I had once 
more lulled conscience to sleep and 
was the gayest of thecrowd. I often 
wondered why the professor did not 
investigate these small sociables of 
ours. He had the reputation of be- 
ing very strict; but was he? Well, 
only as far as keeping his students 
and collecting his dues. He liked 
ease pretty well, and I think he took 
his toddy regularly. However, he 
was a learned man, and he managed 
always to keep us well up in our 
studies. So, what did it matter ? 

One evening Dick Bly smuggled a 
case of wine to his room and invited 
the whole crowd. I drank more than 
usual. Isang and was the life of the 
whole party. For the first time in 
my life I was drunk. Dick Bly led 
me across the hall to my room and 
put me to bed. 


Ah! truly, as he said, I was “not 
the innocent youth” he first knew. 
Somehow, these words and the laugh 
that accompanied them hurt me; yet 
I knew they were true. I was chang- 
ed. Still I had hoped that others 
would not notice or remark upon it. 
You see, I was not thoroughly hard- 
ened. 

Several weeks passed and one day 
I received a letter from my dear 
mother. She did not speak of her 
health at all. However, I detected a 
certain sad run through it. At its 
close she said: 

“If you haven't any other engage- 
ment, come and spend another Sun- 
day at home.” 

It so happened that I was engaged 
to make the speech at a wine party at 
Dick’s room. I wrote my regrets, 
promising to go soon. I told her 
was very busy, etc. Had I obéyed 
my Own conscience I would have 
gone home; but when I broached the 
subject to the boys they were loud 
in their regrets. I really could not 
go; they couldn’t get along without 


me, etc. I was flattered and gave up 
to them. 

That Sunday night we had a “high 
old time,” and I lost my month's ‘a. 
lowance and a seal ring—my moth- 
er’s gift—and came out ten dollars 
in debt. I wrote to my father for 
money. For the first time he refused 
me. I felt injured. I then sat down 
and wrote a long letter to my mother. 
I told her I owed one of the college 
boys a small sum, and asked her to 
advance it. By return mail came her 
reply—a tender, loving letter~—-which 
I very hastily read, so eager was I to — 
cancel my debt. (Uf course my 
mother had not refased to aid me.) — 
But why dwell on the days — weeks 
that followed ? 


I was fully initiated now, and my 
regrets for my wrong-doing were 
growing less. I very rarely went 
home; I always found some good ex- 
cuse for not going. 


One stormy evening we had all as- 
sembJed in Dick Bly’s room to cele- 
brate his birthday. We drank his 
health many times; we toasted him, 
and I was the gayest of the crowd. 
Toward midnight I felt stupid and 
drowsy; in fact, I was “drunk again, 
old boy.” It was Dick Bly’s voice, I 
knew, but it sounded far away. At 
that moment consciousness left me, 
and I knew nothing until the profes- 
sors voice aroused me. He was call- 
ing my attention to a telegram from 
home. It read: 

“Come immediately—on first train.” 

The train had left ten minutes be- 
fore. I was drunk—so they after- 
ward told me. They had found it al- 
most impossible to arouse me. 


On reading the telegram I realized 
why I had been sent for, and my 
senses returned. I knew my mother 
was ill—perhaps dying—and I away 
from her. Had I only not been 
drunk (ah! bitter thought), I could 
easily have taken the first train; as it 
was, I was compelled to wait for the . 
five-o’clock express. It was the most 
terrible waiting I ever experienced. 
The professor was all kindness, but 
the boys held aloof from me. I fan- 
cied they feared the worst for me. 

It was no great distance home, and 
that morning train seemed to crawl. 


‘At last we reached the station. I 


| 


looked from the car window expect- 
ing to see my father; but no, he was 
not there—only John with the car- 
riage. I fancied he looked unusually 
sad. He opened his lips to say some- 
thing, but I held up my hand and 
said— 

“Don’t tell me; I can’t bear it!” 

He looked at me in astonishment, 


mounted the seat, and drove me — 


home. 
met me. 


At the hall door my father 
For the first time in all my 


happy boyhood he had no smile or 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Faire. 
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MOST PERFECT MADE. 


\ pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
:;om Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, 
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welcome for me. I thought to my- 


“Wonder if he knows the cause of 
my delay ?” 
His head was bowed low, and his 
only words were: 
“You are too late; your mother is 
dead !” | 
“Too late!” The words seemed to 
dance before my eyes, which seemed 


on fire. I threw up my hands and 


fell senseless at my father’s feet. I 
remained unconscious for severe! 
weeks afterward. When I recovered 
I was told that I had been ill, and 
that my mother was dead and buried. 
Even then the grass was green upon 
her grave. I had not seen her after 
death to kiss the cold lips or whisper 
“Good-bye.” How could I bear it? 

When I was able to rise up and go 
about, my father took me to her 
grave, and there he told me of her, 
gave me her last message, which was: 
_ Tell my boy, if he comes too late, 
that I die blessing him and implor- 
ing him to lead a pure, good life and 
meet mother in heaven.” 

She died still believing in me. My 
name was the last upon her lips. He 
told me of her calling for my picture, |, 
and how she gazed upon it with fast- 
falling tears and kissing it good-bye. |. 
“He will come too late,” was her only 
fear. 

I had a long talk with my father 
that morning, and made a full con- 
fession of all the college scrapes in 
which I had engaged. At first he 
was very angry and lectured me very 
harshly, but the words that hurt me 
most were: 

“Tam glad your mother died be- 
fore my knowledge of your wrong 
came to her.” 

I have since often pondered over 
-his words. Were they for the best? 
I never returned to college. 

At my mother’s grave I made vows 
that have never been broken, al- 
though years have passed. That 
ever-to-be-remembered time when 
these words, “You are too late; your 
mother is dead,” almost, broke my 
heart, never leaves me. They haunt 
me day and night, and many times 
they help me when temptation is 
strong. They give me bravery for 
resistance. Although my repentance 
comes late, I pray always that it may 
not be too late, and that I may so 
live that when my work is ended 
here I may join my mother in heav- 
-en.—The National- Temperance Advo- 
cate. 


A Rar Srory—A gentleman, look- 
ing over a wall, saw a dead hen in 
the field. Presently a rat ran up, 
sniffed at the defunct fowl with much 
satisfaction, and went away in some 
haste. The onlooker removed the 
hen from the spot. In a minute or 
two the rat came back with half a 
dozen friends. Arrived at the spot 
where the fowl had lain, the rat ut- 
tered a loud squeak of astonishment 
at its absence. In a trice the other 
rats fell upon him so savagely that 
they left him dead on the field.— 
English Paper. 


It is dangerous business dallying 
with artificial sleep-inducers. The 
chloral habit is increasing, especially 
among our “women of leisure,’ as 
this busy society element is called. 
It seems so simple and is so efiica- 
cious; but give a thought to the bye- 
and-bye effects. If the insanity of 
the poet Watson is, as stated by the 
London Times, from excessive use of 
chloral for insomnia, the warning is 
pointed enough. 


Over Mr. Gladstone’s bedstead is 
hung the motto: “Christian, remem- 
ber what thou hast to do.” 


THE LARK’S SECRET. 


Elsa Thorn was a dear, shy little 
English girl, who lived with her 
grandmother and with sister Betty in 
a pretty village near the sea. 

Now, when Elsa was born the kind 
fairies who love all good children 
gave her a very lovely gift—a sweet, 
beautiful voice; so very sweet, truly, 
that every one who heard it once 
longed to hear it again. However, 
very few besides granpy and sister 
Betty ever did hear it, for, as I said, 
Elsa was shy. — 

But at last there came a time when 
she found she must try to be brave. 
Something was about to happen— 
something very grand indeed. A 
splendid musical service was to be 
held at Easter in the beautiful new 
church, and it had been announced 
that all the children might come and 
have their voices tested by the great 
master, with the chance of being 
chosen to join the children’s choir 
and have the best of training for 
many weeks. 

Ah, what a chance for Elsa ? Sure- 
ly, she must not lose it; and so it was 
decided that on the morrow she 
should go with the rest. 

“Well,” said the grandmother, “it 
is, indeed, a great opportunity, and I 
hope you will try to be brave, dear, 
and sing well; perhaps you may even 
sing like the sweet lark yonder, 
should your voice but learn its use.” 

“But my poor lark sings no more 
now that it is caged,” said Elsa. 
— the seeds we give it make 
it ill.” 

Early next day, even before the 
old sexton had finished his dusting, 
little Elsa was at the church door, 
and soon the flocks of children came 
swarming in, all eager and impatient 
for the great master to come. 

And, when he did come, what a 
moment was that, and how great the 
awe and excitement of it all! No 
wonder shy little Elsa was shaking 
with fear. It all seemed a dreadful 
dream the waiting of her turn to 
come. At last, however, she stood 
alone, facing the stern eyes of the 
great master. 

I do not like to tell what happen- 
ed next. In spite of all her brave 
resolutions, the poor child gave way. 
It was pitiful to see her. Even the 
stern master looked sorry when the 
clear, sweet voice faltered, and the 
rare high notes, which came so easily 
ai failed utterly, ending with a 
80 

Lost, lost, all lost! Elsa was on 
her way home now, smothering her 
sobs as best she could, walking with 
her eyes too blinded by tears to no- 
tice the hurrying crowd about her. 
But who was this touching her shoul- 
der? What voice was speaking so 
kindly at her side? Surely, this 
could not be the stern, terrible mas- 
ter. Yetit was he. And listen; is he 
not saying that Elsa may try again at 
the second test, next day? After all, 
the chance is not lost, then. But 
how should she learn to be brave ? 

Late into the night Elsa lay in her 
little bed thinking. Once the lark, 
in its cage at the window, stirred in 
its sleep. “Little bird,” murmured 
Elsa, “how is it that you, too, cannot 
sing any more now ?” 

Again the lark stirred. Elsa was 
growing very sleepy. Was it the ef- 
fect of the moonlight, or was the lit- 
tle bird nodding its head at her? 
More and more sleepy she grew, and 
whether she dreamed it, or whether 
it really happened, no one could ever 
be quite sure; but after awhile it 
seemed as if the lark were speaking. 
Yes, surely, she heard it plainly now, 
though the voice was very low. 

“Dear mistress,” it said, “shall I 


tell you a secret? You ask me why 
I cannot sing. But have you never 
thought that one cannot sing in pris- 
on? Set me free, little mistress, and 
I will tell you my sweet secret. Yes, 
I will tell you how I sing, and how 
you, too, may sing.” 

“Oh,” cried Elsa, starting up in 
bed, “that will besplendid! Tell me, 
birdie, tell me, and you shall be free 
to-morrow, I promise you.” 

The lark hopped to the side of the 
cage and: looked down at Elsa. 

“Did you ever notice,” it said, “that 
when we sing we always look up into 
the beautiful sky? And we sing to 
the sun, and to the sweet air, and 
most of all to the dear Father above. 
Now, I cannot sing here to my cage 
bars, neither can you sing to the 
church walls nor to the crowd with- 
in. But forget them, little mistress. 
Think of the beautiful world without, 


jand sing as the birds sing.. Then 


you will succeed.” - 

Elsa, much pleased, tried to clap 
her hands, but with the effort every- 
thing seemed to change. There was 
the bright sun shining in at the win- 
dow, and Betty calling her to break- 
fast. The lark still looked very 
knowing, however, and Elsa found it 
hard to believe that she had but 
dreamed. 

“TI promise, anyway, she said 
gravely to the lark; and soon after 
breakfast, having whispered the story 
to Betty, they carried their precious 
bird out to the meadows and set it 
free. Then it was that Elsa felt surer 
than ever that it was all no dream, 
for the little lark, no longer dumb, 
no sooner passed the cage bars than it 
burst into a song so glorious, so 
raptuous, that the children held their 
breath and listenedas it soared up 
and up, straight toward the sun, 


singing till it vanished at last; and 


yet its song still came to them, far, 
far away, but exquisitely sweet. 

Elsa went to the church, but all 
the way the lark’s song rang in her 
ears; and when she herself stood up 
to sing, it was there still. Gazing 
straight up through the open win- 
dow to the far-off sky, she sang as 
it had sung; sang for the very joy of 
singing, till her clear voice thrilled 
with a melody more exquisite than 
ever before. 


All was still when she finished. 
The children stared in wonder; and 
as for the master—well, he wiped his 
eyes suspiciously, and, after some 
clearing of the throat, nearly took 
Elsa’s breath away by telling her 
that she—yes, she, little Elsa Thorn 
—was chosen to sing the solo! | 

But about the lark? Well, that 
was the strangest part of all; for on 
reaching home Elsa found it perch- 
ed on a rose-bush in the garden, and 
though it would rot come very near, 
it seemed extremely friendly, and 
Elsa declared that if ever a bird 
looked as if it wanted to say, “I told 
you 80,” the lark did.—Jessie B. Sher- 
man. 


Character is often indicated by ap- 
parent trifles. The girl who brings 
a shawl to wrap her mother’s shoul- 
ders, who slips a cushion in the pre- 
cise angle to relieve a tired back, or 
remembers a hassock for her moth- 
er’s feet, will one day make a loving 
wife to the man whose heart shall 
safely trust in her. She will do him 
good and not evil all the days of her 
life. For true wearing qualities, war- 
ranted to last through all stress of 
weather, we recommend the girl who 
is the tender, thoughtful, and defer- 
ential daughter at home. 


--Do your grumbling when nobody 
but yourself hears it.—-Ram’s Horn. 


Endeavor. 


** What hast thou for thy scattered seed, 
O Sower of the plain? 
Where are the many gathered sheaves. 
Thy hope should bring again ?” 
‘** The only record of thy work 
Lies in the buried grain.” 
‘** O Conqueror of a thousand fields, 
In dinted armor dight, _- 
What growths of purple amaranth 
Shall crown thy brow of might ?” 
‘* Only the blossom of my life 
Flang widely in the fight. “ss 
‘* What is the h:rvest of thy saints 
© God, who dost abide? 
Where grow the garlands of thy chiefs 
In blood and sorrow dyed ? 
What have thy servants for their pains ?’ 
‘* This only—to have tried.” 


—Julia Ward Howe. 


—_— 


T hese eyes of mine are clear and bright, 
And never in the way; 

They open with the morning light, | 

I close them up all through the night, 

’ And use them well each day. 


No drunkard’s drink will ever blur 
These eyes of mine, that would not do, 
Drink cider? No, I thank you, sir, | 
I can’t afford through it to err; 
And more, I am a not going to, 


never falter; no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty, 
No good is certain but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to*seek the good; 
Tis that compels the elements, and wings 
A human music from the indifferent air. 
The greatest gift a hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero, 3 

— George Eliot. 


The story of an eagle's capture and 
death, as told by the Suffern, N. Y., 
Independent, has a pathos of its own. 
It appears that a farmer shot the 
bird. It was caught, and after a se- 
vere struggle, was caged temporarily 
in a large dry-goods case with wood- 
en bars across one of its sides. It 
was & genuine live American eagle 
such as is represented on our ban- 
ners and coins. All the neighbor- 
hood came to see the noble creature, 
who posed in majestic attitudes wor- 
thy of the king of birds. But from 
the moment it was caged it refused 
to eat. Every kind of delicacy suit- 
ed to its appetite was introduced in- 
to the box, but the eagle would not 
touch anything. On the seventh day 


of its captivity its flashing eye be- 


came dull and it ‘was evidently very 
near death. It was weak from its 
stoical starvation and appeared to be 
suffering acutely. It turned its back 
to the light and crouched with head 
erect to meet its fate. A short time 
before it died, there were movements 
in the wings—slow, graceful, spas- 
modic opening and folding. In the 
delirium of death the bird was in im- 
agination again soaring above the 
crags. The head was turned to one 
side with one sightless eye upward; 
and so it died, apparently free in its 
imagination, although a captive. In 
dying, the Christian’s thoughts, like 
the eagle’s, are occupied with a flight 
heavenward; but, unlike the eagle, 
it is with him anticipation, not retro- 
spect (Luke xvi: 22).— Ez. 


Rev. Samuel Harry, a minister of 
Guernsey, Wales, has been sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment for inad- 


vertently performing an illegal mar- 
riage. 


Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys’; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


| glass. 
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Li Hung Chang, the man best 
fitted in China to make peace with 
Japan, was sent a few days ago to 
Japan on his peaceful mission, appar- 
ently with full power to- make such 
liberal propositions as would be ac- 
cepted, and close the war. Before 
anything could be done, he was shot 


in the face by a Japanese, and danger- 


ously wounded; some reports say fa- 
tally. This is exceedingly unfortun: 
ate. Of course, the murderous act 
is disowned and will be duly pun- 


fished by the Japanese Government. 
But it would seem the proper thing 


under the circumstances, and in the 
interests of humanity, for the Japan- 
ese to cease further hostilities until 
the propositions which Li Hung was 
to make can be presented by some 
one best fitted to take his place; if, 
indeed, this dastardly deed is not 
misunderstood by the Chinese,causing 
them to resent it as a crime of the 
Japanese nation; and so at last, stung 
to madness, uniting their forces and 
overcoming their cowardice, they 
turn the fortunes of war, hurl back 
the invaders, and at last gain the vic- 
tory, instead of suffering an inglori- 
ous defeat. Who can forsee the fu- 


ture? Somehow civilization is to be 


advanced and God’s kingdom built 
up, even though horrid, brutal war is 
& part of the history of the times. 


It seems to be extremely doubtful 


- whether the Grand Jury of Sacra- 


mento or any other tribunal will take 
action on the criminal charges made 
against members of the late legisla- 
ture. Hardly any one seems to doubt 
that it would be easy to prove the 
guilt of many members if the in- 
vestigation was vigorously pushed. 
But such is the lethargy of even good 
people with referewce to the punish- 
ment of this sort of crimes, that bad 
legislators sin with impunity. But 
let us remind you that this lethargy 
and indifference is very fatal to the 
well being of the commonwealth. If 
we are to allow legislators to sell 
their votes to the highest bidder, 
and no notice taken, then our form 
of government i is a failure, and there 


is no common justice or safety. 


E. V. Debs, of such notoriety last 
summer, when he, more than any 


- other man, put the business of the 


whole country in confusion through 
the great railroad strike, lectured in 
Metropolitan Hall last evening to a 
fair-sized audience, not a full house. 


- Heisa slow but not an unpleasant 


speaker. He evidently is a profes- 
sional agitator, and makes exagger- 
ated statements that suit his pur- 
poses. Judging by the audience last 
evening, he has no large following 
in this city, as might be expected. 
The people here—railroad employes 
and all—suffered too much by the 
strike to feel very kindly toward its 
chief promoter. 


We are often told by would-be re- 
formers that the government should 
run very much of the business of the 
land; it would be run so much more 
economically and fairly, and for the 
good of all, with a distribution of the 
profits among the people. That 
government does not so run business 
is shown by the way our legislators 
have run the business of the Legisla- 
It will cost 
the State $195,038.59 to pay the ex- 


| 


penses of that body. Even clerks 
who would be dear at $2 a day in 
stores in this city were paid $8 a0 
their very poor services. 


We publish a communication this 
week which was signed only by initials. 
We violate the practice of editors in 
so doing. No doubt, occasionally, 
gems of poetry have been accepted 
and published which have been 
strictly anonymous, and so of other 
writing. But the rule is, and should 
be, that the editor should have the 
name of. the writer. Please remem- 
ber, so that your articles may not be 
suppressed. 


THE GILBERT ISLANDS. 


We give below a few extracts from 
the report of Rev. A. C. Walkup, 
who has charge of the missionary 
work in these islands, and who has 
recently returned to this port in the 
missionary schooner Hiram Bingham. 
This is the first report since the resi- 
dent English Commissioner arrived 
in the group. He came to Butari- 
tari late in 1893, and introduced cer- 
tain of the “Queen's regulations” in 
regard to trading licenses, taxes to 
be paid by non-native’ persons, emi- 
gration, currency, contracts with na- 
tives, and selling intoxicating liquors 
for consumption on the premises. 
This latter he made unlawful. 

It will be remembered that these 
islands have been taken possession 
of by Great Britain. He drafted a 
few “native laws” in regard to mur- 
der, theft, assault, adultery, drunken- 
ness, threatening language, fires, cut- 
ting down trees, observance of the 
Lord's day, schoqls, and punishment 
of women. He collects a tax of fifty 
cents from each adult male. He in- 
vestigated the debts of the natives to 
the traders, and endorsed $23,000 of 
the $40,000 on their books. This 
debt he called a public debt, and 
placed a tabu on the selling of nuts 
except for the debt, with some excep- 
tions as to books. 

In June he started for a tour of 
the group on H. B. M. S. S. Ring- 
dove to introduce the laws, and se- 
lect and approve rulers and judges 
and collect taxes. The coal running 
short at Nonouti, he left the group 
and went to Fiji, and did not return 
until January, 1895, and then in a 
trading steamer. It will take time 
to introduce new laws for old natives. 
Some of the younger Christian men 
are being solicited for rulers and 
judges. 

On the island of Apaiang, as is to 
be expected, the missionary work is 
making something of a showing. 
The king, who had been a backslider, 
has a cabinet of Christians to admin- 
ister the government. They sent in 
a bill to prohibit the use of tobacco 
and he signed it, and it is still in 
force. The church and school work 
has suffered by the sickness and ab- 
sence of Rev. Mr. Kaai; then the 
government suspended school several 
months on account of drought. 
Teachers are again in demand. Two 
or three fell away in the long vaca- 
tion, and others have not yet been 
trained. No heathen need apply. 
The Woman's Board is still alive, but 
weaker and more worldly than last 
year, and failed to agree to give their 
missionary on Marakei his support. 
The heathen party here and on all 
the islands had been moving cau- 
tiously about their games of dancing, 
expecting them to be prohibited, as 
intimated on a former visit of the 
Commissioner. His regulation is 
that it shall be limited to holidays. 
This was interpreted by a native in- 
terpreter to go ahead and be ready 


for a high time on holidays. The 
dancing robbed the schools of their 
scholars, and the policemen failed to 
compel attendance as before the 
dancing commenced. In fact, the 
dancing so upset things on Apaiang 
that the Cabinet, by the King’s con- 
sent, has prohibited it now altogether. 
The work on this island is stronger 
than the statistics show. | 

On Tarawa we have had three 
teachers in Rev. I. Taraoi’s field, and 
he has raised up three more, giv- 
ing us in all seven schools. But 
with the dancing, and no compulsory 
attendance, and no aid as yet from 
the government, the teachers at times 
are discouraged. As tochurch work, 
improvement is seen in the Jives of 
some half a hundred faithful mem- 
bers and their families: ‘Their con- 
tributions are larger, and they are 
about the only persons that buy 
books. A loose government, taking 
most of the nuts under pretence of 
paying the tax to the Commissioner, 
together with the dancing and other 
heathen customs revived, is enough 
to discourage any but the most reso- 
lute and spiritual saints. The sow- 
ing will bring harvest in due season 
if we faint not. 

On Maiana the king told the hea- 
then that the dancing was locked out. 
The schools are helped by compul- 
sory attendance. The results are 
showing in large Sabbath-schools. 
Rev. Punua, who succeeded Rev. 
Lono, now in Hawaiian Islands, has 
not maintained the high school start- 
ed by the fatter, and so the Morning 
Star took no scholars this year from 
this island for the Kusaie training- 
school. 

Marakei, last year, under Rev. 
Kanoho’s care, had no school, or even 
Sabbath-school worth mentioning, 
but this year has made rapid prog- 
ress under catechist Birabo Nauto, 
and his two Apaiang helpers. Book 
sales are the largest in the group. 

The Commissioner carried the king 
to Fiji for banishment, appointing 
his nephew to the place. The party 
that he represents is solid heathen, 
and is trying to break up the schools 
by the dancing. And so, on the Siar’s 
visit, the schools came with but half 
of the three hundred present on the 
former visit. Mr. Channon chose five 
boys and one girl for his school on 
Kusaie. 


Passing to the island of Tapituea, 
we find that the five schools at .the 
North End hold on steadily, and two 
more teachers from Rev. Kaaia’s 
school have gone to reinforce the 
South End. The churches have in- 
creased the most of any in the group. 
Seventy have been received to one, 
and sixteen to the other. 

Nonouti.—This island must be Sa- 
tan’s seat. It is the headquarters of 
the Roman Catholic Mission, rein- 
forced with a vessel. Many priests 
are here. A heathen party also is re- 
cruiting, and trying their hardest to 
get ready their dances by the holi- 
days, especially Queen Victoria’s birth- 
day. All this may have helped our 
work, as the three catechists have 
good schools, and furnished seven 
girls, four boys and one family for 
training on Kusaie. Thirteen received 
prizes for not failing in a review of 
nineteen Sunday-school lessons, in- 
cluding time, place, topics, lesson out- 
line, and points to remember, all re- 
cited without prompting. 

On Apemama, the heathen party, 
strengthened by the permission to 
dance, have prompted the boy king 
to say, “No teachers for us. We are 
dancing.” Moses wished a rest at his 
old home on Butaritari, so we left a 
couple just out of school to hold the 
fort, and to go ahead as soon as the 


Commissioner should enforce his reg- 
ulation in regard to dancing. We 
are hoping that at all these islands 
where dancing has been under way 
the arrival of the resident Commis- 
sioner will make a decided change. 

The Commissioner sends a request 
that the American Board appoint a 
family to live on Butaritari, and have 


charge of the work on that capital 


island and Makin—a request worthy 
of consideration. Butaritari will be the 
metropolis and feeder of the group. 
The two churches of this island have 
a membership of over six hundred. 
Makin is a bright spot, where nearly 
all the people attend church at pres- 
ent. Mr. Tabwia is a good teacher, 
and has a large school of high grade. 
He might well be ordained and have 
charge of the work on any island. 
The statistics sum up: 6 ministers; 
13 catechists; 30 teachers at ten 
islands, with a population of 20,000, 
about half of whom are adherents; 44 
schools, with 1665 day scholars; 1630 
in Sabbath-schools; church members, 
1701, of which 172 have been re- 
ceived this year. Received from 
sale of Scriptures, $634 75; other 
books, $271 89. Missionary collec- 
tions, $389.25, a total of $1,295.89. 


TO ALL PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, ETC. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING. 


The next annual meeting of the 
State Sunday-school Association will 
be held in San Jose, beginning Tues- 
day evening, April 16th, and continu- 
ing through Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, the 17th and 18th. 

We confidently expect this to prove 
one of the most successful conven- 
tions ever held in the history of Cali- 
fornia, as the program now in prep- 
aration promises a season of song and 
a discussion of live Sunday-school 
topics that will long be remembered. 

San Jose, famed as the “Garden 
City,” will be at its loveliest, and will 
extend a cordial welcdme to all who 
attend. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


The voting membership of the 
convention will consist of the pastors 
and two delegates chosen from each 
school, and an additional delegate 
for every fifty members over 100. 
This, however, need not prevent as 
many as possible of your officers, 
teachers and members from attend- 
ing and sharing in the good things. 
“Whosoever will may come.” 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The Southern Pacific and San Fran- 
cisco and North Pacific Railroad 
Companies have made a two-thirds 
rate for all who attend the conven- 
tion. Delegates will pay full fare 
going to the convention and one-third 
fare returning. , Certificates must be 
signed by the agent from whom dele- 
gates purchase their tickets, and by 
the Secretary of the convention. 
Otherwise no rebate will be allowed. 
Blank certificates must be procured 
before leaving home. These will be 
forwarded promptly on application 
to G. W. Campbell, Secretary, 25 
West Santa Clara street, San Jose, 
Cal. Delegates using both railroads 
will require a separate certificate for — 
each. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 


The excellent hotel, lodging-house 
and restaurant accommodations of 
San Jose provide a wide range of 
prices, varying from $1.25 to $2.50 
per day for board and room; from 25 
cents to $1 for rooms, and from 15 
cents up for meals. Delegates can 
choose for themselves according to 
taste and means. | 


On Wednesday and Thursday noons 
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the ladies of the different churches of 


San Jose will serve a free lunch in 
the parlors of the First M. E. church. 
These lunches promise to prove. a 
great social feature of the conven- 
tion. | 

EXPENSES. 


 To.assist in defraying the expenses 
of the convention and the State work, 
we ask each school to kindly contrib- 
ute a sum equal to two cents per 
member for their average attendance. 


This can be forwarded at once to the 


Treasurer, C. B. Perkins, 1114 Mar- 
ket street, San Francisco, or handed 
to him at the convention. 

G. W. Campset., Secretary. 


_Beligions 


PACIFC COAST. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions 
for the Pacific will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at 2 o'clock, April 
3d, at Missionary Headquarters, 
Room 2, Y. M. C. A. building, corner 
Mason and Ellis, San Francisco. 
Mrs. Helen D. Thom of Mardin, Tur- 
key, will be present, and will bring 


with her Turkish costumes and cur-| 


i08. Mrs. H. E. Jewerr. 


- There was a large attendance at 
the last Monday Club, about 100 
members and visitors being present. 
Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown read a paper 
on “Herron and the Kingdom to 
Come.” It was long and carefully 
prepared. He very sharply and se- 
verely arraigned Professor Herron for 
many published utterances; he be- 
littles the church, charges the minis- 
try with selfishness and hypocrisy; 
takes such views of civil institutions 
and business practices as would put 
him in companionship with socialists 
and anarchists, and shows in it alla 
vast amount of conceit. In the dis- 
cussion which followed very few if 
any fully endorsed the views of Pro- 
Some endorsed the 
paper of Dr. Brown without reserva- 
tion, while others held that it was too 
severe and a caricature. The discus- 
sion was sharp and personal, but the 
tone was gentlemanly. And the end 
is not yet. At the meeting next 
Monday Rev. F. B. Pullan will give 
“A True View of Dr. Herron.” All of 
which gives Professor Herron and 
his books a large amount of free ad- 
vertising. He is expected to lecture 
in this city and Oakland, beginning 
Easter Sunday. 


The Rev. J. K. Harrison delivered 
a very interesting lecture on Thurs- 
day evening of last week in Ply- 
mouth church. Rev. Dr. Williams 
preached last Sunday on “Things 
Lovely”; in the evening he delivered 
the first of a series of Sunday evening 
discourses, “Half Hours With Seven 
Churches,” the subject being the 
“Roman Catholic Church”; next Sun- 
day evening the subject will be the 
“Episcopal Church.” 


Rev. A. K. Crawford supplied the 
Fourth church. 

In the pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, under the direction of the Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, are at least two min- 
isters formerly working on this 
Coast—Revs. F. A. Norton and M. L. 
Berger, both of them then in Presby- 
terian churches. 


Rey. Dr. J. K. McLean preached 
on the “Loneliness of Christ.” 


Professor F. H. Foster spoke in 
the Market-street church on “Lodges 
and Churches.” | 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff presented the 
_ cause of the Church Building Society 
in Plymouth-avenue church in the 
morning. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society 
in Plymouth-avenue church, Oakland, 


need not be altogether ashamed even | 


if .all things church-wise have not 
been over-propitious. On Sunday 
evening last five young ladies of the 
Mission Circle read interesting pa- 
pers on the “Wide Home Field.” 
Professor Foster followed with an 
appeal; the mite-boxes were opened 
and it appeared that $47 had been 


gathered for the cause. Besides, one | 


of the young ladies belonging to the 
circle is preparing to go to the for- 
eign field, and the present superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school is hop- 
ing to see the way open to join the 
work in Micronesia. Both have been 
reared from childhood in this com- 
munion. 


Pilgrim church is still uniting 


| with other churches in East Oakland 


in union revival services, under the 
leadership of Evangelist Pratt. 


Rev. William Rader addressed the 
meeting in Y. M. C. A. hall, Oakland, 
in the afternoon on the “Hand Writ- 
ing on the Wall,” the fourth in a se- 
ries on “Danger Signals.” Hon. 
David ©. Bell of Minneapolis was 
present and made remarks. 


Rev. H. V. Rominger preached at 
the Old People’s Home in Temescal. 


The sixteenth anniversary of the 
organization of the First church, 
Alameda, 
morning. In the evening Pastor W. 
W. Scudder gave the third in a se- 
ries of sermons on “Temp‘ation” on 
«Overcoming Temptation.” 


Pastor G. B. Hatch presented the 
work of the H. M.S. in the First 
church, Berkeley, in the morning. A 
noble collection of over $400 was 
given. 

Rev. J. C. Robbins preached in the 
morning at North Berkeley at the re- 
quest of the W. C. T. U., on “Purity 
of Life”; in the evening Professor T. 
H. Bacon lectured on the “Compati- 
bility of Christianity and a Liberal 
Education.” 


Professor George Mooar preached 
at Mills College. 


Revs. L. D. Rathbone of Redwood 
and F’. H. Maar of Niles “exchanged.” 


There were four accessions to May- 
flower church, Pacific Grove, last 
Sabbath. Kev. E. S. Williams of 
Oakland stood in his old place in the 
pulpit in the morning, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams gave a home missionary talk in 
the evening. It was a very enjorable 
Sabbath throughout. 


Our church at Cottonwood had an- 
other red letter day. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly Supetintendent Har- 
rison dropped among us and preach- 
ed an excellent sermon for us in the 
morning. He addressed the Loyal 
Legion in the afternoon, and gave us 
an excellent address on “Home Mis- 
sions” in the evening. We had made 
our collection already for the CO. H. 
M. S., but the Superintendent's ad- 
dress and manly presence fired our 
hearts, and we made another collec- 
tion fur the cause, so willingly and 
ably presented by our honored Su- 
perintendent. We have more than 
half promise from him to be present 
again on the first of May to assist at 
the communion and to ordain our 
newly-elected deacons. J. Ad. 


A very enthusiastic Christian En- 
deavor Convention was held in our 
church in Oroville on Friday, March 
22d. Large delegations were pres- 
ent from all the points in the county, 
and a county Union was organized. 
The closing consecration service will 
long be remembered. All the pa- 
pers and addresses were remark- 
ably good, and much interest is 
awakened in Endeavor work. 


was celebrated in the 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


EASTERN. 


The General Association of Florida 
has just held its twelfth annual meet- 
ing. It was orgarized with four 
churches. Now it has sixty-six. The 
meetings were earnest, and deep 
feeling of dependence on God per- 
vaded the meetings. The freeze of 
last December has altered the _pros- 
pects of most of the people in the 
State. 


The revival in Little Valley, Cat- 
taraugus county, New York, has tak- 
en hold of the whole community and 


changed the character of the place.. 


The Sunday-school has doubled. 


Dr. Wallace Nutting begar his 


work in Union church, Providence, 
March 10th. 


The church in West Winfield, New 
York, received twenty-one March 
10th. 


A church was organized at Gallup, 
New Mexico, February 11th. 


The church at Pinkney, Mich., re- 
ceived twenty-four March 10th. 


— 


LETTER FROM REV. R. A. ROWLEY. 


For the past two weeks I[ have en- 
joyed the privilege of daily commun- 
ion and nightly co-service with our 
brother, the Rev. J. L. Hershner, pas- 
tor of the Riverside Congregational 
church at Hood River, Oregon. Go- 
ing to his field but six months past, 
he has the great joy of seeing the 
Lord’s work in his hands grow and 
double along all lines. The Sunday- 
school of only twenty-five has more 
than doubled, and the membership 
of twenty-four increased by twenty- 
two; fifteen of these have come in at 
different intervals, and seven on con- 
fession of faith Sunday, March 17th, 
at close of special services. We had 
seven more, but as in the case of the 
apostle “Satan hindered,” Satan be- 
ing in this case in the form of man. 
It is wonderful with what great con- 
cern as to the spiritual condition of 
their wives and children some god- 
less men get filled just about the time 
of revival effort, fearful lest they 
should injure their health by being 
excited. The work in this field gives 
great promise of lasting well. 

On the 10th of the month I organ- 
ized a new Sunday-school of fifty- 
two—seven miles toward Mt. Hood. 
The drive from Hood River was de- 
lightful; good roads, magnificent 
scenery; just at the foot of the foot- 
hills that lead to the mountain, and 
in full view not only of Mt. Hood but 
also of Mt. Adams, in the State of 
Washington. Air clear, crisp and 
very invigorating. I found a fine 
schoolhouse well filled with people 
waiting the service, and found very 
attentive listeners to the sermon, and 
hearts prepared for the Sunday- 
school idea, and had no trouble in 
organizing a fine school with effective 
and earnest workers at the head. A 
good, straight, alive Congregational 
man as leader, and with the promise 
of a monthly service from Brother 
Hershner, this school is sure to live 
and grow, which is a very important 
matter. I found the people well pro- 
vided with song books, and steps 
have been taken to provide an organ 
so that by the beginning of the new 


‘quarter they will be in a fully equip: 
ped working condition. 

Two other new schools are report-. 
ed so far this month—one at Silver 
Falls, numbering twenty-two schol-. 
ars, and one at Brewster Valley, in 
Coos county, numbering twenty-two 
also. These are smal] schools, but 
will be a blessing to each neighbor- 
hood. The one at Brewster was or- 
ganized and will be superintended 
by one of our workers, Brother Mil- 
ler, from the Dora Congregational 
Sunday-school. Full reports have 
not as yet been received from the 
other school. 

In these three new places we have 
nearly 100 to report as scholars gain- 
ed for this month of March. I have 
also given out over fifty of the 
“pledges for Christ,” and _ believe 
much future good will result. This 
month so far has been remarkable 
for its dryness and the beautiful 
weather. R. A. Rowzey, 

Sup’t for Oregon. 

Porrtanp, March 19th. 


CALL FOR A SABBATH CONVENTION. 


The need of a better observance of 
the Sabbath and of the State law, not 
only to secure rest to laborers, but 
to prevent Sabbath desecration also, 
becomes more and more manifest. 
Disregard of the divine authority of 
the Fourth Commandment, followed 
by prevailing wickedness, foreshad- 
ows great harm to the State.. To 
prevent the evil, there is now a spe- 
cial need of the united efforts of all 
the friends of law and order. 

Several years ago the California 
Sabbath Association ceased to exist. 
Believing that it should be revived — 
and put into good working shape 
again, we, the undersigned, hereby 
invite the friends of the Sabbath in 
all the churches in this vicinity to 
meet in convention for mutual con- 
sultation, and help to the end 
that the State Association may be re- 
organized. The place and _ time 
agreed upon are First M. E. church 
of Oakland, at 2 vp. m, Thursday, April 
11, i896. 

We have fixed the above time and 
place because that in the afternoon 


| and evening of the same day and at 


the same place, and under the aus- 
pices of the Alameda County W. C. 
T. U., there will be a general conven- 
tion in the interests of Sabbath ob- 
servance, and when there will be dis- 
cussions and addresses by able speak- 
ers. Thus those who wish can attend 
both conventions, and have the pleas- 
ure of meeting with many friends of 
Sabbath reform. 

We request pastors to bring with 
them two or more lay delegates from 
each church. And it is hoped that 
all can remain during the afternoon 
and evening Sabbath Convention. 

[Signed:] J. K. McLean, Pastor 
First Congregational church, Oak- 
land; R. F. Coyle, Presbyterian, Oak- 
land; Alfred Kummer, M. E. church, 
Oakland; J. M. French, United Pres- 
byterian, Oakland; N. R. Johnston, 
Reformed Presbyterian, Oakland; A. 
Calhoun, United Presbyterian, Ala- 
meda; Frederick J. Masters, M. E. 
church, San Francisco; William M. 
Cubery, Episcopal, San Francisco; A. 
B. Banks, Baptist, Sacramento. 
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[Wepwespay, Marcu 27, 1896. 


Moman’s Board 


@f the Pacific. 


TREASURER’S MONTHLY REPORT. 


1895. 
Feb. 1, Cash on hand............. ~$299 16 
RECEIVED, | 


Feb, 5, Fi:st Congregational 
Auxiliary, Berkeley . . 

Feb. 6, Plymouth Auxiliary, 
San Francisco.........+. 15 00 

Feb. 6, First church, "tad 
Society, San Francisco.. 

Feb, 6, Fresno Auxiliary... .. 

Feb, 9, Mrs. S. B. Peck, Fair- 
mont, Los Angeles county.. 

Feb, 12, Mrs. Eunice Davis 
and Mrs. A, Goodale, Oak- 
land, for debt of American 

Feb, 25, Oregon Branch for 
school work, care of Miss 
Perkins, India. . , 5 00 


.$25 00 


0O 


Feb, 25, Alameda. Auxiliary. . 15. 96 90 

DISBURSEMENTS, 
Feb. 8, Paid Mrs. Wilcox, 


Chairman Leaflet Commit- 

tee, for maps and leaflets. ..$30 00 
Feb. 9, Paid Oakland Znguirer 

Publishing Co., for Y, L. B. 2 00 
Feb, 15, Paid L. S. Ward, of | 

which $10 for debt of A. a, 

C.F. M., and $2 for school- 

building care of Mrs. Hazen, 


12 00 $ 44 00 
March 1, Cash on hand,..... 352 06 


Bessig B, MERRIAM, Treasurer, 


AN EVENING IN TURKEY. 


An audience of over two hundred, 
composed of the friends of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch, gathered in the 
Third church on the evening of Tues- 
day, the 19th, to hear Mrs. Helen D. 


Thorn tell of the missionary life in 


Turkey. The meeting was opened in 
the auditorium, where lantern and 


- gcreen had been arranged. Mr. Pul- 


lan conducted appropriate devotional 
exercises, and after a few remarks on 
the work of the American Board in 
Turkey had been made, Mrs. Thorn 
gave a deeply interesting talk on her 
home in Mardin, which was illustrat- 


ed by excellent slides.’ 


This part of the program conclud- 
ed, an adjournment was taken to the 
parlors, where a series of very pretty 
tableaux representing family life had 
been arranged. The call to prayer 
and the devotions of the faithful 
were given, 8 meal was served and 
eaten, and a sweet, plaintive Arabic 
melody sung by a sister of Mrs. 
Thorn, while several other scenes 


gave a pleasant glimpse of that far- 


away land. 

An unexpected treat was a short 
talk from Captain Walkup of the 
Miram Bingham, who gave us news 
and greeting from the island world. 
The evening closed with a social hour 
over the coffee cups, during which 
Miss Dewey again sang, this time in 
English, and as sweetly as before. 

The thanks of the Branch and its 
guests are due to the pastor and 
young people of the church, who 
made such hospitable hosts, and took 
pains to render the evening agree- 
able in every respect. W. F. W. 


_ 


FROM REV. J. C. DORWARD, SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


[Extracts from private letters to his sister, 
Mrs. Goddard, of Lincoln.] 


Umsumvuzi Mission, Natat, 


Soutn Arrica, Dee. 5, 1894. 
March 11, 1895. 


The last post brought us a very 
interesting letter from you. We feel 
very grateful, indeed, for the interest 
manifested in us by the church in 
Lincoln, and other friends you men- 
tion. I only wish we could do some- 
thing to show 


it. But God will 


4 
abundantly bless every effort put 
forth in his name; and happy as we 
are to be the recipients of so much 
kindness, yet we are told that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 
I suppose if the box is shipped on a 
sailing vessel, as they generally are, 
the route will be towards South 
America in order to get advantage 
of the “trade” winds and currents. 
I do not know whether such vessels 
touch England or not, but the jour- 
ney is comparatively smooth sailing 


from that point. From England 


here is the pleasantest of sea voy- 
ages, the sea being almost invariably 
quiet. 


The ship will probably stop at 
|Cape Town, which is about 1,000 
| miles south of Port Natal. Also 


probably at Algoa bay, Port Eliza- 


| beth, etc., on the way up the Coast. 


From the clearing-house at the 
“port” the box will be shipped by 
sail to Verulain, a distance of about 
twenty miles. To bring it up from 
thence to our home (sixteen miles) I 
will send a wagon with about eight 
oxen. Do not be amazed at the num- 
ber of oxen and think I am ~-expect- 
ing heavy cases. Eight of the kind 
of oxen we have here are few to drag 
a® wagon over rough country. The 
ordinary span to draw two or three 
hundred weight is eighteen oxen, and 
sometimes two or four times that 
number, when the country is very 
bad and the wheels stick in mud 
holes that make me think of a little 
experience I had the other day. I 
was visiting a station on the Noods- 
berg, which is under my care. 

I was riding on horseback, and 
unwittingly rode into some marshy 
ground that was treacherously cov- 
ered with some vegetation. At once 
my horse began to plunge in the 
soft ground until he went down all 
fours. I kept my seat, but my stir- 
rups were in the mud, so deeply had 
he sunk. I did not dare to‘get off, 
but managed in some way to get 
him turned round, when he got his 
front feet on a tuft of grass which 
gave him a spring which carried us 
out into safety. I hadapretty rough 
time all through that journey. A 
boy undertook to: guide me a short 
cut, which necessitated leading the 
horse down a precipice I should 


never have dreamed a horse could; — 


descend. We got down safely, but 
I should never try it again. I en- 
joyed the change very much, in spite 
of all mishaps. 

When I had attended to matters at 
our own place, I went to the Swed- 
ish mission, which is about an hour’s 
ride off, and there spent the night. 
Some of them have spent the night 
at our house in their journeyings, so 
I was not a stranger. They are de- 
lightful people. They are quite a 
family gathering. Besides the mis- 
sionary family, the old father is there, 
the brother, with his family, live 
close at hand, and there is also a 
lady worker. They were all present 
when I called. The brothers and 
their wives and the lady missionary 
all speak English, the old man Swed- 
ish only, the children Zulu and Swed- 


ish only. They are a singing peo- 


ple, and I had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to Swedish melodies sung by a 
quartet No one should think light- 
ly of opportunities to further mis- 
sions'in America. . It is a great op- 
portunity to go to the front; but it is 
also necessary that some one abide 
by the stuff, and we believe that 
they who are faithful in so doing 
shall receive a like reward with him 
who engages in the actual conflict. 
We are all fairly well, and the work 
progresses in such a way as to give 
us great encouragement and reason 


to hope that it will spread abroad 
amongst the many who still remain 
in heathenism, until the whole is 
brought under the saving influence 
of the gospel. 

January 10, 1895.—We are in the 
midst of the week of prayer, and .al- 
though the weather has not been 
favorable, and many of the people 
come far—two or three miles—yet 
the attendance at every meeting thus 
far has been good—much better 
than I could have expected, and the 
spirit of the meetings has also been 
very helpful. The meeting to-day 
was foreign missiors, and I told them 
something of the work in other lands. 
We had communion service on the 
last Sunday of the year, and receiv- 
ed four new members, three on con- 
fession and one by letter. The one 
by letter was a young girl belonging 
to our station, who was received by 
the Inanda church while at school 
there last term. I am feeling ever 
so much better than I did last term. 
Miss Ireland has returned fron her 
Christmas visit to her mother at 
Amanzimtote. School has also open- 
ed again. I would like to be remem- 
bered kindly at the alumni meetings 
and to classmates. 

We killed a large snake at our 
kitchen door to-day. It was a green 
‘“imamba.” The “imamba” snake is 
very deadly; the venom acts s0 
quickly that no time is allowed for 
remedies to be applied. I had the 
pleasure of giving his snakeship the 
first disabling blow, and broke my 
stick. One of the boys gave the 
finishing stroke. 
feet five inches. It was the birds 
that gave notice of the fellow’s pres- 
ence. They make a great noise when 
a snake appears. There are many 
about here, but they avoid us and 
try to get out of our way, and so not 
many are bitten, though the puff 
adder is an exception. It is sluggish 
and will not budge, and delights in 
native paths. They most generally 
bite, yet I never heard of a mission- 
ary anywhere, either here or in In- 
dia, dying of snake bite, yet they 
sometimes enter our houses. It is 
now late, and I must be up early. 


Home Missions. 


OF INTEREST TO US CALIFORNIANS. 


A series of papers of much inter- 
est are those now appearing in the 
Home Missionary upon “ Karly Home 
Missionary History.” Thatfor March 
concerns the missionary movements 
in Connecticut, some gleanings from 
which we are sure will interest the 
readers of Tse Paciric. From the 
beginning onward it was a divinely in- 
spired movement. It started as nat- 
urally as the apostolic missions start- 
ed, in the effort of certain ministers 
in the eastern part of the colony to 
provide for the religious needs of the 
town of Providence. For awhile a 
few of them took turns in going 
thither at their own pains and charge 
to preach the gospel. Afterwards 
they were assisted to some extent 
by contributions from several church- 
es, and in 1724 the colonial legisla- 
ture sent out its brief “to encourage 
the building and finishing of a,meet- 
ing-house in Providence.” 

In 1774 we find the Connecticut 
Association urging provision for send- 
ing missionaries “to the scattered 
back settlements in the wilderness 
to the northeast—i. ¢, to Vermont 
and northern New York; and a little 
later a plan -was inaugurated for 
sending out from their own ranks 
ministers to labor in those wilds, for 
a term of four months each. These 


It measured five’ 


missionaries were taken from‘ their 
most honored pastors, because, as 
they said, “candidates and unsettled 
ministers could not, with so good a 
grace, press on the people the im- 
portant duty of supplying themselves 
with a settled ministry.” Wise men, 
as well as godly and philanthropic, — 
were those fathers of Congregation- 
alism; and their cause, good for 
Connecticut, would be wisdom for 
Oalifornia, too. For this service 
they received four and a half—after- 
wards increased to five—dollars per 
week, besides four dollars for meet- 
ing the expense of their own pulpit 
supply. 

Under these conditions much good 
service was done both for the people in 
those destitute regions and also, by 
reaction, in their own homes. A 
most interesting illustration of this 


one of the pioneer missionaries of 
the A. B. C.F. M. His father was 
one of those who went, on this evan- 
gelistic errand, to Vermont. And 
when, years after, young Samuel, 
then a student in Williams College, 
announced his purpose of going far 
hence to the heathen of foreign lands, 
the old man asked in amazement, 
“Where did you learn to be a mis- 
sionary?” “From my father, sir,” 
was the reply. So it was then that 
the same fire which, burning in the 
father’s breast, sent him into the 
wilds of Vermont, kindled a flame in 
the heart of the son which sent him 
over the seas to India. And in how 
many similar cases has this been 
true! And what fruits of consecrat- 
ed home missionary zeal may we not 
look for in the obscure parishes in 
California, where godly men and 
women are toiling at the foundation 
of the kingdom! : 

Before very long this simply co- 
operative work took on an organized 
form. The Connecticut Missionary 
Society was launched in 1798, with the 
two-fold object of Christianizing the 
heathen of North America and of 
supporting and promoting Christian 
knowledge in the new settlements 
within the United States. At this 
point, too, an interesting incident 
may be related, which illustrates how 
our God is wont to make use of the 
humblest agencies in effecting his 
great purposes. A poor woman put 
in the hand of her pastor three hard- 
earned dollars for a missionary use. 
Her pastor knew as little as she did 
how to place that mite so as to ac- 
complish her desire. So he took the 
money to the General Association, 
seeking counsel from his brethren. 
The very difficulty of disposing of it 
stirred discussion, and, as the out- 
come of the interest thus developed, 
the Connecticut Missionary Society 
came into being. 

Under this new direction many 
godly men spent more or less time in 
their unselfish efforts to evangelize 
the new country lying west of the 
Hudson river. ‘The distances from. 
their homes were not great, accord- 
ing to present notions. They would 
not make much show in the journal 
of a California argonaut. But for 
those times they were great, and the 
sacrifices involved were arduous. 
Then, sailors from Massachusetts bay 
to New York were publicly prayed 
for in the churches as those about 
setting forth on a perilous voyage. 
And Utica, New York, seemed to the 
family of Mr. William E. Dodge so 
far away that the departure of friends 
was preceded by a church fast, sol- 
emn farewell meetings and public 
religious observances. These inci- 
dents may serve to show what, in their 
estimation, missionary work on the 


frontier involved for our fathers, and 


appears in the life of Samuel J. Mills, 
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the spirit in which they entered upon 
it. In this respect, moreover, the 
methods of Connecticut were follow- 


ed by other State organizations. It 


is a good and suggestive feature 
of this work, too, that the best men 
were not considered too good to 
press out into the waste places, and 
that the strong and central churches 
did give up their pastors for such 
service as for one to which God and 
honor alike were calling. How much 
of their effectiveness was due to 
such unselfish devotion on the part 
of churches and ministers, none can 
definitely tell. But we cannot err 
in ascribing to it a large place in the 
success which crowned their labors. 


- The stories of those early home 


missionaries read like some which 


~ have recently.come down to us from 


the northern counties of our State. 
And they suggest the hope that if, in | 
a like spirit of consecration, Califor- 
nia churches and pastors might unite 
in similar Christlike work, results 
like those upon which the founda- 
tions of national prosperity in the 


East were laid so solidly might be| 


reproduced on this western coast. 
That Connecticut Missionary Socie- 
ty pushed on its beneficent work with 
zeal and wisdom for nearly twenty- 
five years, varying their methods in 
adaptation to changing conditions, 


until, in 1816, it was merged into the 


Connecticut Home Missionary Socie- 
ty. From this time more attention was 
given to the feeble churches within 
its own bounds. And this Society, 
again, gave up its individual life, 
when, in 1826, the American Home 
Missionary Society was organized for 
the general work of the large nation 
which had arisen. On. these points 
we must not linger now; aud we are 
sure that, in the sketch now given, 
we of the golden State may gather 
some useful hints for the prosecution 
of our domestic missions. We can 
see some possible methods of co-op- 
eration which would greatly increase 
our inefficiency. We can see too 
how, in blessing, we ourselves might 
hope to be blessed; how the work 
done in our mountain towns may re- 


turn upon our city life in streams of 


salvation; and how far beyond our 
own national limits the influence of 
godly pastors and consecrated labor- 
ers may extend; how from those ob- 


- scure parishes may go forth ingenu- 


ous youths, urged on by Christlike 
zeal to carry the same divine faces 
out into the wilds of Africa or the 
teeming millions of Asia. May the 
Spirit of our Master help us to see 
and to improve our opportunity. 


Achool 


The Triumphal Entrance of Jesus 
into Jerusalem (Mark 1: 1-11). 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


Royal processions have given us 
picturesque chapters in history, ¢. 9, 
the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Sol- 
omon—‘“a very great company, and 
camels that bare spices, and gold in 
abundance, and precious stones” (II 
Chron. ix: 1). 

Aurelian, Emperor of Rome, re- 
turning from Palmyra, entered Kome 
in a magnificent procession, in which 
were twenty elephants, four royal ti- 
gers, two hundred other rare and cu- 
rious animals, sixteen hundred gladi- 
ators, ambassadors of Ethiopia, Ara- 
bia, Persia, India and China, and a 
long line of captives, of whom the 
most conspicuous was the most fa- 
mous queen of Palmyra, Zenobia. 
The Emperor himself followed in his 
triumphal car, drawn, probably, by 


four stags, and was accompanied by 
the most illustrious of the Senate, the 
people, and the army. For nine hours 
the procession passed on its way to 
the Capitol (Gibbon’s Rome, V. I, 
Ohap. xi). 

Contrast with this the triumphal 


entry of Christ, described in this les-. 


gon. 

Palm Sunday commemorates the 
journey from Bethany to Jerusalem | 
of the world’s greatest Conqueror— 
greater than Alexander, Cwsar, or 
Napoleon — Jesus Christ, King of 
kings and Lord of lords. 

Note (1) the simplicity of the scene. 
No symbols of war. Even the beast 
on which Jesus rode was a donkey— 
never used in war—a young donkey, 
on which no man had ever. ridden. 
In the view of some, “a new time; a 
new Prince; &@® new animal to ride 
upon.” According to others, the colt 
was “a figure of untamed heathen- 
ism.” In either. case, it was neces- 
sary that the mother be led by her 
side, in order to quiet her for such a 
service. 

The use of the colt “whereon never 
man sat” was consistent with an Old 


Testament custom, for unused ani- | & 


mals were selected for sacred pur- 
Syeer (See Num. xix:2; Deut. xxi: 

3; I Sam. vi: 7.) 

Note (II) the heartiness of the 
scene. There was a fervor about the 
greeting which he received that does 
not belong to ordinary state occa- 
sions. 

A similar spreading of garments 
fora king to sit or stand upon is 
mentioned in II Kings ix:13, where 
the people “hasted and took every 
man his garment and put it under 
Jehu, * and blew with trumpets, say- 
ing, Jehu is king !” 

That this entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem had no political signifi- 
cance may be inferred from the fact 


that the Roman government took no 


notice of it. Palm branches and not 
swords were in the hands of those 
who paid Christ homage. A little 
later, when Peter defended him with 
a sword, Jesus bade the apostle put 
his sword into its sheath. He told 
none of those who shouted hosannahs 
to throw down their palm-branches. 
This was not an incipient rebellion 
against the Roman emperor. It was 
the hearty recognition of Jesus as 
king, but as king of peace, entering 
his capital in peace. 

Note (IIL) the meaning of the 
event. 

(a) It was the fulfillment of sii. 
ecy. Matthew and John quote Zech- 
ariah (ix:9), who wrote about 500 
years before Christ: “Shout, O daugh- 
ter of Jerusalem; behold thy king 
cometh unto thee * lowly, and rid- 
ing upon an ass, even upon a colt, 
the foal of an ass.” 

(b) It was in itself prophetic (1) of 
the recognition he should universally 
receive as the Christ; (2) of his vic- 
tory he should receive over the wills 
and affections of men; (3) of his en- 
trance into his temple “built of liv- 
ing stones, in which his Spirit should 
dwell, and where should be estab- 
lished forever the worship of his 
Heavenly Father in spirit and in 
truth.” 

Ask (IV) what is our attitude 
toward him who has come in the 


name of the Lord? Do we shout| 74S a 
\ if 


“Hosanna, or cry, “Crucify !” 

Do we attend him as represented 
in his church on earth, or do we 
keep out of his way? With palm- 
branches and garments, with enthu- 
siasm and sacrifice—do we cheer 
him on his way and help forward the 
cause of a living Saviour; or, do we, 
like the Roman soldiers, clutch the 


‘robe or whatever else can be meas- 


ured by this world’s value, which a 
have left behind ? 


dead king, pierced and crucified, 


LET US TAKE TIME. 


Let us take time for the good-bye 
kiss. We shall go to the day’s work | 


with a sweeter spirit for it. 


Let. us take time for the evening| 


prayer. Our sleep will be more rest- 


‘ful if we have claimed the guardian: | 


ship of God. 


Let us take time to speak sweet, 


foolish words to those we love. Bye- 
and-bye, when they can no longer 
hear us, our foolishness will seem 
more wise tban our best wisdom. 

Let us take time to read our Bible. 


Its treasures will last when we shall| 
have ceased to care for the war of 
political parties and rise and fall of | 


stocks, or the petty — of 
the day. 

Let us take time to be pleasant. 
The small courtesies which we often 
omit because they are small will 
some day look larger to us than the 
wealth which we have coveted, or 
ood fame for which we have strug- 

Let us take time to get acquainted 
with our families. The wealth you 
are accumulating, burdened father, 
may be a doubtful blessing to the 
son who is a stranger to you. Your 
beautifully kept house, busy mother, 
can never be a home to the daughter 
whom you have no time to caress. 

Let us take time to get acquainted 
with Christ. The hour is coming 
swiftly for us all when one touch of 
his hand in the darkness will mean 
more than all that is written in the 
day-book and ledger, or in the rec- 
ords of our little social world. 

Since we must all take time to die, 
why should we not take time to live 
—to live in the large sense of a life 
begun here for eternity.—Selected. 


Many of our readers have heard 
the story of the dove and the buz- 


zard. These two birds flew over pre- 


cisely the same course, and while the 
dove saw nothing but shady groves, 
sparkling fountains, beautiful rivers, 
majestic mountains, and everything 
that could delight the eye, and heard 
nothing but the music of birds, and 
of flowing brooks, the buzzard saw 
nothing but battle-fields, reeking 
ruins, tainted flesh on hideous skele- 
tons, and heard nothing but the noise 
of strife and the shout of the de- 
stroyer. Each saw exactly what he 
was looking for. 


“I wouldn’t swear that way,” said 
the kind-looking ‘old lady, mildly. 


“Bless your soul, ma’am, you couldn't. | 


It takes years of truck-drivin’ to come 
anywheres néar it,” responded the 
gentleman whose team had balked 
across the car-track.— Cincinnati Trib- 
une. 


FREE 


A Valuable Book on Nervous 
Diseases to any address by Rev. 
E. KONIG, Fort WAYNE, IND. 


Nothing Like It! 
Works Like a Charm 


STEARN 


Celebrated 
bout Candy 


Sure Cure in almost 
every case 


Stearns’ Candy Kitchen, 1006 Market St 


We haye a full line o opp. sth, S. F. 
STRICTLY CANDIES 


TO THE YOUNG FACE 


Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher 
charms, to the old renewed youth. Try it. 


Earache 


Saturate a piece of cotton with Pain- 

Killer and place it in the ear. The 

pain will quickly cease. To cure tooth- 
- ache, place the cotton in the hollow of 
_ the tooth, and bathe the face with 


This good old remedy will cure any 
ache or pain that ever attacked the old 
or young. Miners, Stockmen, and 
everyone who is not within calling 
distance of a doctor should never be 
without a bottle of Pain-Killer. Sold 
everywhere. The quantity has been 
doubled, but the price remains the 
same.’ Get a bottle at once. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Providence, R. I. 
Sole Proprietors. 


Cures Corus, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—it sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 


no other. ota everywhe 
or by mail 10 cents. C. ENT 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 


Try Dent's Toothache Gum. 


LANGLEY’ 


This old standard publication will 
soon be ready for distribution 


NEW TYPE SUPERIOR PAPER 
PERFECT PRESS WORK 


STRONG BINDING 
Each 


No economy of ditto marks. 
person has his full name. 


| Map of City 
Street Guide 
Business Directory 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS 


518 Clay Street - - F. 


Obtained, and all PA BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent- 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


A SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D @ 


F.C. COOK, M. D. 
Diseases of Women a Specialty 


Rapid Cures. 


Charges Reasonable 


Also, Alcoholism and Morphine Hab. 
speedily cured. Call or writ.. Confidential, 


Rooms 59 and 60, Murphy Building, 
1236 MARKET ST.. SAN FRANCISCO 
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5 ine two pages are edited by Rev. H, P. 

CasE, Rev. J. T. ForpD and President C. 
G. BALDwin. The Southern office is located 
at Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Ad- 
dress all copy to C. G, Baldwin. All subscrip- 
tions from Southern California will be received 
For information, ad- 
dress C, G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 


CHURCH NOTES. — 


The item concerning the First 
church in San Bernardino in last 
week's issue was inexact. According| 
to later information, sixteen members | 
were received to fellowship March 
10th, one-half of them on confession 
of faith. In this sixteen were per- 
sons educated in Baptist, Campbel- 
lite, Lutheran, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional and Confucian churches. The 
resident membership of the church 
has doubled during the past year, 71 
members having been added. Its 
church building has been enlarged 
and improved at a cost of $1,897. 

Several conversions at Nordhoff are 
reported as the result of recent meet- 
ings. Two were added to the church 
on confession and one by letter at its 


last communion. 


At special meetings held by the 
Pico Heights church nine young peo- 


ple are believed to have been con- 


verted. The pastor was assisted by 

Rev. Alexander Douglass, who lately 

came to this coast from Denver. 
“Rev.,” or “Prof.,” H. C. Scott, since 


his shortcomings were published by 


vote of the Los Angeles Congrega- 
tional Union in Tae Pacirio, has ap- 
peared in San Diego, but, on hearing 
of said publication, suddenly vanish- 
ed, leaving engagements unperform- 
ed and bills unpaid. But he has 
since appeared at Nordhoff, with what 
final result we have yet to learn. 

The effort to unite two churches 
under one pastor often encounters 
great difficulties. The church in Na- 
tional City are unanimous in the 
choice of Rev. F’. A. Bissell as pas- 
tor. He has preached for them sev- 


eral months with increased favor. 


But the church in Chula Vista cannot 
agree to unite with National City in 
the choice of the same pastor. There 
is difficulty also over the question 
which shall have the morning service. 
So there appears to be but slight 
prospect of union under one pastor. 

Rev. Ned Forrest, who has for sev- 


eral years past been engaged in evan- 


gelistic and general missionary work 
at the East, has, for health’s sake, 
come to make his home in Southern 
California. Rev. H. D. Wiard, with 
whom he has been working in {Ili- 
nois, says of him: “Mr. Forrest is a 
whole-souled and earnest Christian 
worker, and with rare ability of get- 
ting a hold of most men. I am just 
home from Cincinnati, where he as- 
sisted Pastor Plass in evangelistic 
meetings in the old Vine-street 
church. I found the people there 
very enthusiastic over Mr. Forrest's 
work.” 

Rev. C. H. Taintor, Field Secre- 
tary of the C. C. B. S., says: “He is 
avery able and eloquent preacher, 
possesses popular gifts, and is a man 
of character and integrity. I have 
known him for several years,and have 
known him to be a most efficient and 
worthy brother.’, 

His health is not so much impair- 
ed as to hinder him from doing full 
work either as evangelist or pastor. 
His address for the present is Los 


Angeles. 


week a very handsome pulpit made 
of curly redwood, finished in natural 
color, and highly polished. The 
| wood was given by Mrs. James Gray. 
She had been keeping it for a piece 
of furniture for herself, but the 
Lord’s house needed furniture, and 
the good woman gave it, and a 
friendly carpenter did the work as a 
part of his contribution. Revs. Geo. 
H. DeKay and E. R. Brainerd ex- 
pulpits March 24th. 


POMONA COLLEGE NOTES. 


Gen. O. O. Howard visited the Col- 
lege the past week. He had spent 
the day before at the home of Mr. 
Albert R. Smiley, upon the bills over- 
looking Redlands. Securing an early 
start, he took the 7 o'clock train 
from the Redlands station, and reach- 
ed Claremont at 8.15. Went directly 
to the College chapel. Led the de- 
votional exercises in that simple way 
which indicated that he was wont to 
commune with the Heavenly Father 
concerning all matters pertaining to 
this life. He was then introduced to 
the students, and in his earnest man- 
ner he presented to them more prac- 
tical suggestions upon the conduct of 
their lives, which will abide with 
them, and receive more and more 
emphasis as they learn to know more 
fully this man who stands so high, not 
only in the rank which men bestow, 
but in the rich development of a 
rounded manhood. The school chil- 
dren and citizens had gathered at the 
chapel, and nearly all took General 
Howard's hand as they left the chap- 
el, and the young men greeted him 
with three ringing cheers as he ap- 
peared at the chapel door. He then 


the chemical laboratory, library and 
geological laboratory, visited with 
more of the Professors, made a call 
upon his old acquaintances, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Barrows, and after a 
lunch with President and Mrs. Bald- 
win, joined his family upon the noon 
train. Thus has General Howard, by 
a sacrifice of a little personal com- 
fort, set in motion influences the final 
effect of which we cannot estimate. 
He gives himself. But he does not 
stop here. On his way to the train 
he promised President Baldwin his 
help toward the endowment of Po- 


could not interest others until he had 
shown his own interest, he said, “I 
will begin my gifts by sending you a 
deed of one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, which I will hold, and sell 
for you, or you may treat it as you 
please. The amount realized is to go 
toward the permanent endowment of 
the President's chair.” The College 
needs the attention of such men. It 
is doing a good work, and all feel that 
money is its great need. General 
Howard feels that money invested 
here would give very rich returns. 
He feels that there are many who 
could make large gifts in lands, 
which would eventually be worth 
very much money. He hopes that the 
gift will be followed by many others 
in the same line. 


FROM POMONA. 
Every day is a good day with Pil- 


service March 3d, sixteen new mem- 
bers were received, of whom twelve 


were men, coming on confession of 
faith. 


Santa Monica cas received last | 


‘J. Nichols as President. 


looked through the building, visiting 


mona College; and remarking that he 


grim church. At the communion 


The evening service - March 17th 
was the first aided by the Sunday 
Night Club—a recent organization in 
the church and congregation, with H. 
We confi- 
dently look to this new movement for 
increased interest and efficiency in 
the Sunday evening service. _ 

A most delightful social was held 
in the church on Tuesday evening, 
the 19th inst. An enjoyable literary 
and musical program was rendered, 
after which refreshments were served 
by the ladies. In happily chosen 


| phrases, Mr. Haskell—editor of the 


Pomona Progress — presented Mr. 
Frary with a beautiful Bible—a kind- 
ly remembrance on the part of an af- 
fectionate people of the birthday 
milestone he was that hour passing. 
In manly strength and _ vigorous 
thought Mr. Frary may be growing 
old, but in his lively interest for the 
welfare of the young people and in 


-everything pertaining to the good of 


the church and community he will 
never be more than 30. 


ALPINE. 


Your correspondent has enjoyed 
the pure mountain air and good water 
of Alpine for some days, and amid 
the restful scenes of this elevation 
has been helped to more vigor of 
body and enjoyment of nourishing 
foods. An opportunity to see some- 
thing of the work of Rev. and Mrs. 
J. A. Rogers among the people of 
these hills has been helpful, and led 
to the wish that all pastors in new 
fields might be as tactful, wise and 
earnest as his ministry has proven. 
The children under twelve years as- 
semble one week and engage in rec- 
reations and elevating sports, and 
those over twelve another week (as 
they did last night), and follow a 
program where music, recitation and 
speaking was made the prominent 
features of the evening. The church 
is rapidly becoming the center of 
highest interest to all this region, 
and all Congregationalists may re- 
joice that in the future the young 
men and women that go from these 
homes to our cities and towns will 
ask for Congregational associations, 
and be made useful because of good 
training 1 in their home church. 


A LITTLE BIT OF SOUTHERN COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 


The San Bernardino and Riverside 
County Ministers’ Union seemed about 
to die. It was choking to death on 
too much territory. Counties are big 
things down here in Southern (Cali- 
fornia, and when the attempt is made 
to make a ministers’ meeting cover 
two of them—two of these mammoth 
counties, with all of their magnifi- 
cent distances between almost any 
two points—the result may easily be 
disastrous. Half a dozen of the 
brethren met at San Bernardino last 
Monday morning to see what could 
be done aboutit. Greatheart, who is 
the pastor of the church at San Ber- 
nardino, where the meetings are al- 
ways held, and who is thus denied 
the privilege of paying railroad fare 
to get there, proposed that the ex- 
peuse be equalized. The following 
resolution was unanimously approved 
by the brethren present, and will be 
submitted to the other members for 
their vote: 

‘Resolved, That this Association con- 


tinue its monthly at San 


Bernardino from 10 to-12 o'clock, and 


that the traveling expenses of those 
attendin 
amon gt members.” 

At the next meeting, which will be 
held on the third Monday of April, 
Rev. Geo. Robertson of Mentone will 
review Kidd’s “Social Evolution.” 


After the Ministers’ Meeting the 


shall be equally divided 


Committee on Program for the next 


meeting of the San Bernardino Dis- 


trict Association put their heads to- 
This Association meets with — 


gether. | 
the First church, San Bernardino, 
May 7th and 8th. 

A correspondent of the Los An- 
geles Times has recently told the 
world of a muddle in the San Ber- 


nardino First church. Facts prove — 


that the reporter’s statements are 
largely without foundation. We had 
the pleasure of getting into one of 
these “facts” on Monday evening. 
The whole congregation came to the 
church and then sent for the pastor 
and his wife; and the way those peo- 
ple expressed their love for Pastor 
Knodell and his good wife was a 
caution to all newspaper correspond- 
ents. Deacon Bradford read a poem 
written for the occasion, and every- 
body sang— 
‘* Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love” 

As if thay meant it. They’ve got a 
jroyal pastor in San Bernardino, and 
they know it. But, church members 


everywhere, don’t you know that it 


is co-operation rather than compli- 

ments that your pastors are pleading 

for ? W. N. Burr. 
March 


RIVERSIDE. 


Our ladies have recently had the 
rare pleasure of listening to Mrs. 
Bissell, a missionary from Ahmednu- 
gar, India. The prayer of the dear 
sister, that ‘“‘we may catch a new mis- 
sionary spirit this afternoon,” was 
realized, Iam sure, in many hearts. 
To listen to one who has been doing 
the Lord’s work in far-away India, 
for more than forty years, can nof 
help but awaken new thoughts and 
aspirations. 

How vividly the ignorance ‘and 
degradation of those who sit in dark- 
ness was portrayed by Mrs. Bissell’s 
earnest words! We were also brought 
to feel that they had seen a great 
light, prophecy of the time when “all 
shall know the Lord.” 

A pleasing picture was given of 
Mra. Bissell’s class of Bible women 
and native Christians, who come to 
her for instruction in the Bible three 
times a week. Then there is the 
semi-annual all-day meeting, when 
these women, with those from sur- 
rounding villages, come to her for ex- 
amination in the Bible upon questions 
which were given out at a previous 
meeting. Reports from each one are 
also given of individual Christian 
work. 

One man, who brought his wife 
and two other women a distance of 
twenty-six miles to attend this meet- 
ing, replied to Mrs. Bissell when she 
asked, “How could you leave your 
work,” “Oh, I had no peace till I 
came.” Human nature is, after all, 
the same everywhere. 

After this conference, the women 
adjourn to the schoolroom, where tea 
is served, with sandwiches and gin- 
ger cookies. As they siton the floor, a 
company of ninety women, sometimes, 
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how they do enjoy it all! And they re- 
turn to their homes with new desires 
and a looking forward to the time 
when they will meet together again. 
Mrs. Bissell had many pictures 
which we enjoyed looking over. — 
M. P. L. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


March 10th Superintendent Case 
organized two schools in Kern county; 
one of thirty-five members in Rio 
Bravo District, sixteen miles west of 
Bakersfield, with no religious services 
nearer than our church at Rosedale. 


The other is inv Fairview District, five 


miles south of Bakersfield. ' A large 
- number of children need the benefits 
of the school, but are in homes largely 
indifferent or skeptical. It is hoped 
to attract them to the place of Bible 

The same evening he assisted Pas- 
tor Phillips of our Bakersfield church 


in the anniversary services of the Y. P. 


§. 0. E. The exercises were mainly by 
the out-going and incoming officers, 
the pastor completing the program 


by an earnest and practical address 


to the society. | 
Olivet school, Los Angeles, has a 
primary department of over fifty, in 
a separate room and ably taught by 
Miss Davis, a Chautauqua graduate 
and skilled in kindergarten methods. 
East Vale Sunday-school reports 
growth in number of adults attend- 
ing. 
Oak Glen makes a similar report, 
which is encouraging, in the face of 
the recent removal of one large fam- 
ily. 
"i school at Calico has prospered 
during the current quarter. Num- 
bers have increased, and eight Bibles 
and fourteen Testaments have been 
earned by the children as rewards 
for attendance and Scripture memor- 
izing. Superintendent Case has fur- 


nished the gifts and assisted in get- 


ting new hymn-books for the school. 


The Pilgrim Missionary for March 
reports that our Congregational Sun- 
day-school and Publishing Society 
closes its year without a debt, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1895. In the eyes of some 
this appears a sort of misfortune, for 
no appeal can be made for contribu- 
tions on the ground of a “crippling 
debt,” a “great emergency”! But if 
“pay a8 you go and be paid as you 
go” is a policy that commends itself 
to men and women of good business 
ideas, then the wheels of our Sunday- 
school cause will not go any slower 
in 1895 than in 1894. About 550 
schools were organized in the last 
year. None less will be needed for 
the coming year. In Southern Cali- 
fornia at least 25 new schools could 
be organized in needy places during 
this year if the means and workers 
can be found. 

Children’s Day comes this yeur on 
the 9th of June. The services will 
be ready in April. They will be sup- 
plied free to the schools that agree to 
give us a Children’s Day offering for 
our Sunday-school missionary work. 
Send to Superintendent Case for 
further information. | 

The Los Angeles Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Union holds monthly meet- 
ings for mutual help and the increase 
of Christian comity. At its meeting, 
March 14th, the secretary reported 
the existence of seventy schools in 
Los Angeles, with an enrollment of 
about 10,000. Deducting one-fourth 
for adult members and workers, it 
leaves just one-half of the public 
school population outside of the Sun- 
day-school. A plan is being perfect- 


ed for a thorough Sunday-school can- 
vass of the city. 7 

The Los Angeles Congregational 
Ministers’ Union have recommended 


some church extension work in the 
city. There is room for another 
Congregational enterprise which will 
doubtless soon take shape.. 

Is it true, as public school officials 
sometimes assert, that Sunday-schools 
cultivate disorder and insubordina- 
tion in the children? Some recent 
observatiors look in that direction. 
A class of a half-dozen ten to twelve- 
year-old boys was given us to teach. 
They did not look like hoodlums— 
and yet they rolled up their lesson 


leaves and threw them as darts, or 


chewed them into spit-balls, pulled 
each other's hair, got up and went 
out for water, and were utterly un- 
concerned in doing it. When remon- 
strated with, they said, “Our teacher 
lets us do so.” The Junior Endeavor 
meetings in one of our leading 
churches is about broken up by a few 
boys and girls—and they from “the 
first families” of the church—who act 
like little heathen, despite both the 
entreaty and threats of the leader. It 
is no wonder that not a few parents 
refuse to let their children attend the 
Junior meetings. There is as much 
need of perfect order and thorough 
discipline in a Sunday-school as in 
the public school. But many chil- 
dren act asif it was not expected of 
them. Is the fault in the Sunday- 
school workers or in the parents? If 
parents at all appreciate the work at- 
tempted by the Sunday-school for 
their children, they surely will sec- 
ond the efforts of Sunday-school 
teachers to have order in the Sunday- 
school; and Sunday-school workers 
should understand the need of good 
order and plan to secure it. Let all 
take hold of this matter earnestly, 
and we may yet be saved from this 
not groundless reproach. 


THE W. H. M. U. 


The annual meeting of Riverside 
and San Bernardino counties was 
held at Ontario March 1,1895. The 
morning session opened at 10 o’clock, 
with Mrs. Alice M. Brinkerhoff as 
presiding officer. Devotional services 
were conducted by Mrs. P. J. Col- 
cord, of Claremont, and included sev- 
eral short, earnest prayers, imploring 
Divine aid in the work. We then lis- 
tened to interesting and encouraging 
reports from the following auxilia- 
ries: Ontario, Perris, Redlands, Lu- 
gonia Terrace, Riverside, San Ja- 
cinto and San Bernardino, the latter 
having been organized since the last 
annual meeting. Mrs. Washburn, the 
new President of the Southern Cali- 
fornia branch, unable to be present, 
sent a very inspiring letter, which 
was read by Mrs. Smith. The State 
Secretary, Mrs. Colcord, gave a brief 
outline of the work and needs of the 
various Societies, followed by the re- 
port of the Treasurer, Mrs. Smith. 
This latter report, we regret to note, 
showed a slight falling off in contri- 
butions. Five-minute sketches of 
each of the five departments of home 
missionary work were given as fol- 
lows: | 

The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society continues to push for- 
ward its great work for the advance- 
ment of the gospel, touching not only 
every part of our own land, but it 
also reaches out into all the world. 

“The Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society was born in an emer- 
gency,’ and the emergency still con- 
tinues. The demand for houses in 
which to worship, and carry on God's 
work is still great, and the cry for 
more means is heard on every side. 

The sketch of the Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing So- 
ciety impressed us with the magni- 
tude of the work still before this 
branch of the Society. One hundred 


and fifty thousand children in Cali- 
fornia alone, who at present have no 
Sunday-school to go to, and yet we 
hear the mandate, retrench! Must 
this work of saving the children be 
sacrificed for want of means ? 


The little account of the A. M. A. 


will help us to better appreciate the 


wide extent of its work, and the per- 
sonal sacrifice of its workers. 


The Congregational Educational 

Society is still prosecuting its noble 
work of converting ignorance into in- 
telligence. 
_ The above papers, prepared by the 
County Vice-President, Mrs. Brinker- 
hoff, were so concise and full of in- 
terest thata brief statement upon 
each fails to express their worth. 


An outline of the condition of the 
work at.Calico was given by Mrs. 
Fisk, in which mention was made of 
the work done by Rev. Mr. Edwards, 
and the assistance rendered by Red- 
lands in the way of money, clothes 
and flowers; also the glad news that 
signs of spiritual awakening were 
visible. Mrs. Tracy spoke on the sub- 
ject of contributions, suggesting that 
each member make a greater effort to 
reach the uninterested, and to secure 
more consecrated gifts. 

- Motion made and carried that we 
adjourn until 1:30 p.m, and accept 
the invitation to partake of the baal 
tiful refreshments served by the On- 
tario ladies. 


The afternoon session opened with 
an increased attendance; the number 
present was between seventy-five and 
eighty. Devotional exercises were 
conducted by Rev. Mr. Tracy, the 
central thought—“The Fullness of 
Christ.” | 

The Secretary’s report of the morn- 
ing session was accepted, after which 
followed the reading of a paper on 
the work of the A. M. A. among the 
Indians. 
Mrs. Fogg, and read by Mrs. W. N 
Burr, of Perris. It gave an excellent 
portrayal of the Indians’ character 
and nature, together with the great 
work of civilization which is being 
done by the A. M.A. Society. A 
beautiful duet was then rendered, af- 
ter which another interesting paper 
was read by Mrs. Crawford, of Onta- 
rio, on “The Need of Missionary 
Work.” 


Mrs. Crawford, of Los Angeles, who 
was to give a paper on work among 
the Mexicans, was unavoidably ab- 


The paper was prepared by | 


sent, but sent a letter telling some- — 
thing of this work in Los Angeles. 


Roll-call was responded to by rep- 


resentatives from Highlands, Ontario, 
Perris, Redlands, Lugonia Terrace, 


Riverside, San Bernardino and San 
Jacinto. 


A very entertaining and instructive 


talk on children’s work was given by. 
Mrs. Horton of Lordsburg. The se- 
lections read by Miss Meade, from an 
article entitled “Bright Spots in a 
Dark Year,” were indeed bright and 
cheerful, coming, as they did, from 
the pen of Rev. Joseph B. Olark. A 


reading by Mrs. Brinkerhoff closed 
the program. 


Invitations from Highlands, San 


Bernardino and Perris were tendered 
the Society for next year’s meeting. 


Moved and carried that we, the 


visiting members, return a vote of 
thanks to the Ontario ladies who so 
royally entertained us. 


Mrs. Arice M. Brinxernorr, 


Acting Pres. 
Mrs. Howarp H. Dantzts, 


Sec. pro tem. 


The American steamship line has 


it as an invariable rule that no cap- 
tain, or other officer, sailor, or other 
employe, shall use intoxicating liq- 
uors asa drink. A famous captain 
on one of its great lines recently said 
to one of our leaders, “Many a time 
has a glass of whisky wrecked a 
ship.”— Young People at Work. 


The Delaware Legislature has re- 


pealed the “bottle law,” which per- 
mitted children to enter saloons for 
the purpose of purchasing intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 
nounced the women present sang the 
Doxology, led by Mrs. Wolcott, wife 
of the Democratic candidate for Unit- 
ed States Senator. | 


When the vote was an- 


The Brewers’ Tuupeua states that 


English syndicates have $91,000,000 
invested in American breweries, the 
dividend on which, at nine per cent 
last year, was $8,190,000, and was 
paid in gold.— Wine and Spirit Ga- 
zette. 


By recent enactment of the Minne- 


sota Legislature the sale of liquor is 
prohibited on or within one mile of 
the State Fair grounds. 3 


An anti-cigarette bill has passed 


the House of Nebraska and Oklahoma 
Legislature. 


THE NEW 


HARDMAN 


BABY GRAND. 


The Greatest Success of Modern 
Piano-Building. Only 5 feet and 8 
inches long, yet containing all the 
finest points of the Concert Grand. 


THE HARDMAN 
UPRIGHT 
OR GRAND PIANO 


Is the most durable piano in the world to-day. 


The ‘*Hardman Tone” never changes its 
quality, never gets thin and wiry, but 
maintains its beautiful sonority in spite 
of any amount of use or unlimited abuse. 
Many new and elegant styles of cases can 
Hundreds 
of testimonials from miisical critics of the 


now be seen at warerooms, 


highest intelligence. Prices are lower 


than asked for many inferior instruments, 


The J. Dewing Co. 


Pacific Coast Agents 


FLOOD BUILDING—: 
Fourth and Market Streets 


Warerooms Second Floor 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Oakland Seminary 


Cor. lith and Clay Sts., Oakiand 


Is the pioneer school for yc ung ladies in Oak- 


land, Cal. Organized Nov. 8, 1888; reopen- 
ed January 6, 1890, Fall term will commence 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 
advantages, having college educated teachers 
of the first order, to whom the highest prices in 
the State are paid. Students are prepared for 
Universities and Colleges in the East as well 
as in California. Mrs. M. K. BLAKE, 
| Principal. 


BELMONT SCHOOL 


Belmont, California 


This school intends to meet the most intel- 
ligent and exacting requirements regarding 
Christian influence, sound scholarship and. 
physical well being. It is fully accredited at 
the University of California and at Stanford 
University, and gives especial attention to 
preparation for them, but it will continue to 
offer thorough preparation for the best Eastern 
colleges and technical. schools. We believe 
that our entire equipment—our teaching force, 
our laboratories, library, gymnasium, heating 
and electric lighting—will command the con- 
fidence of those best able to. judge, and we 


~ therefore cordially invite all interested in help- 


ing to build up a center of good moral and 
intellectual influences to visit the school, 
whether they have sons to educate or not. 
For catalogue address 


W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), 
Head Master. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


nth year; 19 professors and teach- 
r catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 


term begins August 14th, 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


@. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGCMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 52:9. 


LADY DENTIST 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell 


Formerly of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Room 94, corner Market and Jones Sts., 
San Francisco. ‘Take elevator. Examination free 
Dr. Treadweli is thoronghly skilled in all the various 
branches dentistry. 


CRYSTAL BATHS 


Physicians recommend the Crys‘al hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, foot 
of Mason street, terminus of all North 
Beach cars. John Farnham, Manager. 


San Francisco 


Military :: Academy) 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This, institution has a fine site on Thirty: 
fourth’ street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. Classical and Special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men. 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So 
ciology, and in facile use of the English 
Bible. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 

. K. McLgan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 

nd, | 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
kins Academy. 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a se/ec¢t school, in which the home is 


tion given. 

Location very advantageous, 

Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school, 

Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


S. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


1819 MARKT STRERT, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANOISCO. 


G.L. BROWN, | 


anages 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F, 


G. W. KEELER, H. E. SNoox, 
Manager. Asst. Manager 


Telephone No. 6102 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, BS. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, 
All work wajranted. Fine watch and jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of 
Deeds for all States and Territories. 


Passports Securede 


OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 
ner SacramentoSt., San Francisco. 


as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 1 


Van Ness Young Ladies Seminary 
1849 Jackson St., Cor. Gough 


—— Under the direction and ownership of — 


DR. S. H. WILLEY 


- Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers 
Next term opens on January 2, 1895. 


— 
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EGE 
THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants te gg and Confers Degrees. Rare Opportunities 
Offered. in Musie. One Hours Ride from San Francisca 
* Board and Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, $235. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P.O., Alameda‘ o., Cal 


Term begins Aug. 8, 1894. 


ROITT’s 
School 


Oak Grove 


Borlingame, San Mateo Co. 
| NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first class home for boys’ Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University 
without examination. Fall term com 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 


IRA G HOITT, Ph.D., Waster. 
( Ex Staie Supt. Public Instruction.) 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


' MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hirar 

Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 

‘urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tabb: 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and G13 Front Stree: 
San FRAsOIS00. 


Searby s Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. 


Is again owned and managed by 


W. MW. Searby 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 


and the care taken in their preparation. 


DAIRY [MPROVEMENTS. 


STODDARD 


ALPHA” DE LAVAL “BABY” 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Will extract all the Cream from 300 
pounds ef milk per hour, 


Well made, of best selected oak. Per- 
fectly finished inside and out. 
New Dairy Catalogue being prepared 
for mailing to-all who apply. Write 
to us, and we will keep you informed. ga@yiiitir:..-mre.c 
G. WICHKSON & CO. 
San Francisco: 
Los Argeles: 2218 Broadway 


Sacyamen to 
Portiand: 249 Stark St. 


BARREL CHURN 


3& 5 Frent St 
"26 


‘out of another sphere. 


-{goul. 


Cor. Stockton | 


Wrayer Meeting 


Topie for Week Beginning Mareh 31. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—Christ’s Yoke. (Matt xi: 


20-30.) 


“Come unto me” seems like a voice 
It is the 
proclamation of compassion to a dis- 
tempered world. It is gain for loss. 
It is liberty for bondage. It is life 
for death. The invitation, uttered 
nearly nineteen hundred years ago, 
has never died out of the earth. It is 
the voice of God to every creature, 
and will be heard until the end of 
time. Calvary is an asylam whose 
gates are never closed. 
“All ye that labor and are heavy 
laden.” Whocome? All. There is 


-|not a living soul without labor or 


without a burden. The president, 
the statesman, the man of pleasure, 
the man of business, the ambitious, 
the humble, the thief, the harlot, the 
hypocrite, everybody. | 

“And I will give you rest’—the 
mourner, the bereaved, the disap- 
pointed, the care-worn, the toiler. 
There was no rest, except in the 
grave, for the people to whom he 
spake. It is rest from struggle, from 
fear, from pain, from disturbance of 
It is rest as the leaves of trees 
after a storm, as a ship after a tem- 
pest, as the tired child after the 
weary day in its mother’s arms. 

“Take my yoke upon you’—the 
yoke is easy, and by its use we can 
use Our powers as the ox expresses 
his strength by means of the yoke 
and the horse by means of the har- 
ness. Religious feeling is in man as 
steam in a boiler. Connect an en- 
gine to the boiler and the steam will 
accomplish great things; but if you 
do not, the steam is good for nothing 
except to fizz and hiss and scream.’ 
Liberty is not unharnessed freedom. 
Piety is not unconnected, solitary de- 
votion. It consists in man knowing 
the courses of God in man and in na- 
ture; employing God’s hidden pow- 
ers to steam across sea and land 
swifter than fish or steed; harnessing 
electricity to do his bidding; and 
numerous other devices serve to il- 
lustrate the social and spiritual pow-. 
er of man when bearing the yoke of 
the Redeemer. 


“Ye shall find rest unto your souls” 
—rest in doing, peace in perform- 
ing. Itis as the rest of the center 
of a wheel in motion. It is the rest 
of harmony—the soul in harmony 
with the highest and the best. Rest 
because the heart is at rest; or, in 
the words of Burns— 


‘¢ If happiness hae not her seat 
And center in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest. 


‘* Nae treasures, nor pleasures, 
Can make us happy lang, 
The heart’s aye’s the part aye 
That makes us right or wrang.” 


“For my yoke is easy and my bur- 
den is light.” In the morning of life 
nature is facile. It is the furrow 
time. It is the seed time. A Chris- 
tian life must be entered by every 
man of himself. Religion is not 
gloomy; it shines, it smiles; the “bur- 
den is light.” Some make it stern 
and unsmiling; they have the joy of 
the gospel, but they use it as a man 
does a dark lantern which, though 
lighted, he puts in his pocket; it does 
not help anybody. A cheerful, hope- 
ful,. true, generous Christian man or 


‘| woman is the natural product of the 


gospel of Jesus Christ. (John xiii: 
15; I Peter i: 3; Phil. ii: 5; I John 


11:6; Zech. ix: 9; Jer. vi: 16; Gal. v: 
22, 23; Eph. v: 8. aaa 
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HARMONY FROM DISCORD. 


Beauty for ashes—(Is. lxi: 3.) 
A lady was once playing upon a 


piano before a small company, when | 


a great professor of music entered 
the room. The lady, embarrassed at 
the presence of the artist, struck a 
false note. 
ceased to vibrate the great teacher 


sprang to the instrument, and, touch- 


ing the key, changed the false chord 
to a beautiful harmony. 

"Tis so in life; when some unskill- 
ed hand has wrought nothing but 
false chords from a soul, the Master 
of Life, the greatest of musicians, 
placing his hand upon the keys of 
our being, changes the false act and 
the false life to a grand, wonderful 
harmony, which shall sound praises 
through eternity. 


_. Thank God the axe, the gibbet and 

the stake have had their day. They 
have gone, let us hope, to keep com- 
pany with the lost arts. It has been 
demonstrated that great wrongs may 
be redressed and great reforms be 
achieved without the shedding of one 
drop of human blood; that vengeance 
does not purify, but brutalizes; and 
that tolerance which in private trans- 
actions is reckoned a virtue becomes 
in public affairs the dogma of the 
most far-seeking statesmanship. Else 
how could New York city have been 
redeemeed from bondage? It was 
held like a castle of the middle ages 
by robber barons. Yet have the 
mounds and dykes of corruption been 
carried away—from buttress to bell- 
tower the walls of crime have fallen— 
without a shot out of a gun, and still 
no fires of Smithfield to light the 
pathway of the victor; no bloody as- 
sizes to vindicate the justice of the 
cause, nor need of any.—Henry Wat- 


Seek your life's nourishment in 
your life’s work. Do not think that, 
after you have bought or sold, or 
studied or taught, you will go into 
your closet and open your Bible, and 
repair the damage of the loss when 
your daily life hasleft you. Do those 
things, certainly, but aiso insist that 
your buying or selling, or studying 
or teaching, shall itself make you 
brave, patient, pure and holy. Do 
not let your occupation pass you by, 
and only leave you the basest and 
poorest of its benefits—the money 
with which it fills your purse. This 
is the life that, indeed, “catches the 
quality of the life of God” ; and still 
it is a life p ossible to every one of us. 
—Philips Brooks. 


The days are over divine. They 
come and go like mufiled and veiled 
figures sent from a distant friendly 
party; but they say nothing, and if 
we do not use the gifts they bring 
they carry them silently away.— 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


What I must do is all that concerns 
me, not what people think. It is the 
harder, because you will always find 
those who think they know what is 
your duty better than you know it. 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY oF TOLEDO, 
Lucas COUNTY. ne 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & 
Co., doing business in the city of Toledo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said firm 
will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS for each and every case of Catarrh that 
cannot be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 
[SEAL] A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free, 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Before the string had\ 


COULD HARDLY WALK 


ON ACCOUNT OF 


RHEUMATISM 


P.H. FORD 


<Q Fas 


TWO YEARS 
Suffering 


: 4 IS CURED 

THE USE OF 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


“For fully two years, I suffered from ¥, 
rheumatism, and was frequently in such 
‘a condition that I could hardly walk. © 
I spent some time in Hot Springs, Ark., S 
and the treatment helped me for the 
time being; but soon the complaint re- © 
turned and I was as badly afflicted as 
ever. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. being recom- ¢@ 
mended, I resolved to try it, and, after © 
using six bottles, I was completely 
cured.”—P. H. ForD, Quachita City, La. 


Admitted 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR $ 


CAVEATS, [RADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prom t answer and an honest opinion, write to 
U NN & CO., who have had near! fifty years’ 
experience inthe patent business. 


ommunicae 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
species noticein the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. &3 ayear. Sample copies sent free. 
Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
25 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new _ 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest neo and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN NEW YORK, 361 BROADWAY- 


H. Le Baron Smith. 

MERCHANT TAILOR, 
Bush St., S. F., 

Will endeavor to please any who would want 

suit of clothing made 

to order. 

Always in :NOVA SOOTIA: 

stock, manufactured from ee 
PURE WW 


If we do not have in sto:k the particular od 
tern our customer want:, we will go with 

to the wholesale cloth lf ouses, where he cap 
obtain the best selectio: in San Francisco tc 
choose from. Fifteen ;er cent. discount 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Gonuine Hand Woven and Hand Spu 
Goods, now in stock. 
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W. W. CHASE & CO 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retai) 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1918 MARKET STREE! 
Sam Francisco, 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
MENEELY & CO. 

CHIMES. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE | 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


FINE MACKEREL IN KITS 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 


PURE SPICES AND 


OLIVE OIL 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO | 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper | 


STOOK, STRAW and Sole Agents 


TOP-0-CAN 


612 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com: | BUTTER 
mercial Sts,, San Francisce, | 


FRED WILSON 


Guaranteed 


Climates, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OysTER Beeps aT MILLBRAE, CAL. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 


_ families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 


| ) Stalls 67, 68 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES, 


CAL. 


INCORPORATED A, D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


$10,807,666 64 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
816 & 318 Marker Street, 8. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


-— AND — 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. | Losses Paia in 75 years, $72,757,000 
_ AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E. POPE, 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 CaLiFroRNIA STREET. 
FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


Cc. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
NO. 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


W. H. TILTON, JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales {of 
All Kinds Repaired. 


WASHING DAY 


It is a little difficult to keep the children 
quiet and attend to duties of the day at the 
same time. 


WHY NOT BUY A NOAW’S ARK? 


It is a source of ehjoyment and. interest to 
them, and lots of amusement trying to make 
the animals stand. i 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


WE WILL SELL THEM CHEAP 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
Send to us for Toys 


SMITH'S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT STREET, 8. F., CAL. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the lood 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 

None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


= Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bazson, Pickles, 
BYE 7 SCHOOL and OF F ICE oney and Cranberries. 

py Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
_at FU R N ITU RE. Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
ANDREWS’ Telephone No. 1415. SAN FRANCIS00 


Folding Bed. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


U. P.WEBERS C0, A, H. Andrews & Co, 


Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURG PRAL 
PU 


& 
tn 
REST BELL METAL, (COPPER 


San Francisco. 


AND PIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
And 229Second St. - - Portland, Or, 


McSHANE BELL UNDRY, BALTIMORE, MB 


a 


i Best in the World 


B To [Keep in Hot 


Merchant | 26 and 28 California Street" 


= 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DIED. 
Braprorpv.—In Providence, R. L, 
March 16, 1895, Mrs. Susan ©. 


- Bradford, widow of the late Mr. 
. Woodbury Bradford, aged 71 years. 


Mrs. Bradford was born in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., and came to this city 
in 1856, where she resided until her 
death. Last summer she revisited 
Eastern scenes and friends and ex- 
oo to return early in May next, 

ut our Heavenly Father has called 


_ her home. 
mourn her departure. She was a 
woman of strong convictions, and 
possessed the rare ability of doing 
good in a quiet, unostentatious way; 
and many are those who honor her 


memory. For many years she was a 


member of the Fourth Congregation- 
al church, San Francisco. The pre- 
cepts and promises of the Bible were 


ever her delight, and the desire to 


exhibit to the world a consistent 
Christian character was ever her con- 
trolling desire. Two children sur- 
vive her; a son, Mr. Wallace Brad- 
ford of this city, and a daughter, 
Mrs. ©. J. Ellis of Sacramento. “Her 
Children shall rise up and call her 
blessed.” The funeral services were 
conducted in San Francisco by Revs. 
W. D- Williams, John Kimball and 
H. H. Wikoff, and her mortal re- 
mains were solemnly borne away and 
laid to rest beside those of her hus- 
band awaiting the resurrection of the 
just. 


‘** Tossed no more on life’s rough billow, 
All the storms of sorrow fled; 
Death hath found a quiet pillow 
For the peaceful Christian’s head.” 


W. D. W. 


List of patents granted to Pacific 
States inventors this week, reported 
by C. A. Snow & Co., Solicitors of 
American and Foreign Patents, op- 
posite United States Patent Office, 
- Washington, D. C.: A. H. Blackburn, 
Petaluma, Cal., fruit evaporator; C. 
A. Coey, Fairfield, Wash., attachment 
for bicycles; Willis G. Dodd, San 
Francisco, Cal., ore crusher and pul- 
verizer; William Dunlap, San Diego, 
Cal., car coupling; J. W. Gheen, 


Portland, Or., machine for heading | 


and crimping cans; L. Glass, San 
Francisco, Cal., operating mechanism 
for phonographs; P. D. Horton, Oak- 
land, Cal., fountain pen; A. Hough, 
San Francisco, Cal., constructing sec- 
ondary batteries; R. Nagler, San 
Francisco, Cal., respirator; R. F. 
Radebaugh, Tacoma, Wash., process 
of and apparatus for treating wooden 
stopples; T. Sooy, Gridley, Cal., port- 
able ladder; A. T. Stimson, Bayside, 
Cal., drag saw; F.C. Stober, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., chimney and ventilator 
cap; J. T. Stone, Oakland, Cal., mes- 


sage and card-receiver; Nelson Troyer 


Astoria, Or., punch and die for form- 
ing key-opener can heads; C. H. 
Warrington, Stockton, Cal., egg-beat- 
er. 


Dr. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Hours, 11-12 & 1-4 


Telephone, South 519 


WANTED! 

Agents to sell our new book, DICTIONARY 
OF UNITED STATES HISTORY, by Pro. 
FESSOR J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Needed by 
every teacher, pupil and family; indorsed by 
press and public. Agents selling fifty books 
per week. Successful agents will be made 
general agents. Bic Pay, 


PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., Boston, 
Mass. 


A large circle of friends 


deces sed. 


Rublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at 


the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


STATE OF HENRY O. HOOPER, DECEASED. 
Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
executrix of the estate of Henry O. Hooper, 
deceased, to the creditors of, and all persons 
having claims against, the said deceased to ex- 
hibit them with the necessary vouchers within 
four months after the first publication of this 
notice to the said administrator at the office of 
R, Thompson at No. 330 Pine street, rooms 42 
and 43, in the city and county of San Francis- 
co, California, which is the place of doing the 
business of said estate. 
ELIZABETH Hooper, 
Executrix of the estate of Henry O. Hooper, 


February 20, 1895. 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 

Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded, 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and Free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, - Registered Pharmacist, 
Lancaster, Pa,. No PosTaALs ANSWERED, 
For sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
N. B, Greensfelder & Co., Wholesale Agents, 
San Francisco, Cal. . 


RooMs.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PaciFic, 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Clergymen, lawyers, pnblic speakers, singers, 
and actors, all recognize the virtues of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. One of our most eminent 
public men says: ‘‘It is the best remedy that 
can be procured for all affections of the vocal 
organs, throat, and lungs.” : 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Winter styles, new feathers and ribbons. 
Low prices. 
Market street. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST--SUPPER. 


‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a.careful application of the cos properties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately-flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly- 
nourished frame.”—Civi/ Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES & EPPS CO, Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Branch of the Wonder, 999 


containining elaborate lithographic manzhins 


{ post-mortem examinations. The d/o0d vessels, 


“HOW TO KEEP WELL 


PORTFOLIO OF LIFE is a new book 


of the body, the head, the eye and the ear;: 
also cuts and plates showing the evi/ effects of 
alcoholic stimulants on the different organs of 
the body, and one portraying the deadly 
results of cigarette smoking, which subjects, 
along with many important hygienic suggestions, 
are learnedly treated in the text of the book. 

PORTFOLIO OF LIFE is unquestionably 
the best temperance educator ever published. 
It is devoted not to the curing of disease, but 
in a general and highly admirable way to the 
subject ‘‘How to Keep Well”, and it is the 


only work of this kind popularized and adapted |° 


for universal family use. 


Every plate is just as accurate as art can 
make it, many of them, and notably those 
illustrating abnormal conditions of the bodily 
organs, being sketched from actual subjects of 


circulatory and digestive organs, instead of being 
shown in an isolated form, are produced with 


marvelous. accuracy in their relative posttwns 
natural colors and comparative sizes, so they are} — 


seen just as they are found in the living 
subject. The whole anatomy is shown and the 
plates are so arranged that the different parts 
can be lifted out one at a time in a wondrously 
realistic way, until all the vital organs have 
been removed, 


It is confidently claimed for the Portfolio of 
Life that it is the best calculated for a great 
need and demand of any household book 
published within the last decade. It is certain 
to bring to its possessors knowledge that is 
more valuable than riches and which is in no 
other way so conveniently and quickly acquired 
— knowledge which, moreover, none can afford 
to forego, who, by any reasonable self-denial, 
may procure this valuable work. 


Price, cloth bin: zg $6.50 ; leather, $8.50 


Special inducements to those who respond 
to our advertisement and mention this journal. 


Western Publishing House 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1850 


N. GRAY & CO. 
| UNDERTAKERS 


641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor. Webb 


Telephone No. 43 


Embalming a Specialty 


LAKE & 
411 Sacramento Street 
Importers of and wholesale dealers in 
WOODEN WARE, BRUSHES, BROOMS, 
Feather Dusters and Clothes Wringers 


Agents for the well-known 
White Mountain Ice Cream Freezers 


Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


735 Market St., San Francisco 
GEO. WALKER, Manager 


The only hat store having its own factory, 


Send for Illustrate Catalogue, mailed free, 


C. Herrmann & Co. 
THE HATTERS, 
328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in Hats or Caps 
any store in the city, 


San Francisco | 


Pre-eminently the 


Sewing Machine for Family Use 


Don’t fail to see it before buying any other, 


‘LATEST INDESIGN 
Send for Catalogue Ree 
J. W. EVANS 


1021 Market St., San Francisco - 
- South side, near Sixth Street 


A NEW 


We have added to our ware- 


rooms a complete stock of Car- 
pets, Rugs and all the latest and 
most approved Floor Coverings 
in conjunction with the Furni- 
ture business and the complete 


equipment of the home. 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


1%-123 Geary St.. - San Francisco 


OLIVE TREES 


MISSION MANZANILLO 
‘NEVADILLO, RUBRA, COLUMELLA 
PICHOLINE, REGALIS and UVARIA 


LUELLING ALMONDS 


Japanese Wineberries 
Evergreen Blackberries 


A Complete Assortment of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 


TREES 


ROSE3, PALMS, MAGNOLIAS, ETC. 
Vegetable, Flewer and Farm 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Descriptive Catalogue and prices on application 


Trumbull & Beebe 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 


419-421 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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